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EDITORIAL 
by 


W.A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 


Ten years is a short time for a new ecumenical undertaking which 
has no precedent to guide it and has to create its own style. The Graduate 
School of Ecumenical Studies at Bossey, which began its work in 1951 
is, therefore, still in the experimental stage. It is in the process of discov- 
ering just what is the meaning of ecumenical theological education and 
what are the best ways for providing such an education. 

But it has already become clear that the Graduate School performs 
an indispensable task for and within the ecumenical movement. Several 
aspects of that task are discussed in the following pages. In this short 
introduction an attempt is made to summarize the main reasons why 


the Graduate School is significant for the health and development of 
the movement. 
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1. The Graduate School is a constant reminder that the ecumenical 
movement must and does take seriously the theological questions which 
are at the centre of its life. All sectors of the World Council have to face 
theological problems, but the Graduate School is the place where such 
questions can be studied without the pressure of producing reports and 
over a considerable period of time. 

2. The Graduate School seeks to give students that knowledge about 
other churches and about the history and present problems of the ecu- 
menical movement which is indispensable for responsible participation 
in the ecumenical dialogue. One of the great obstacles to advance toward 
our ecumenical goals is the profound ignorance, even among graduate 
theological students, about the contemporary situation of other churches 
and about the achievements of the earlier generations in the ecumenical 
movement. The emergence of ecumenical studies as a part of the curri- 
culum in a number of faculties and seminaries helps to combat this 
ignorance, but the Graduate School which can draw on teachers of many 
confessions and is in close contact with WCC headquarters provides a 
unique opportunity for thorough acquaintance with the ecumenical facts 
in their full complexity. 

3. The Graduate School seeks to show that the whole of theological 
" education must be penetrated by the ecumenical vision. The alternative, 
ecumenism as a separate theological discipline or ecumenism as a dimen- 
sion of all theological disciplines, is a false alternative. Both approaches 
are necessary : specific teaching concerning the history and present issues 
of ecumenical life as well as the teaching of every theological subject in 
an ecumenical perspective. This point is developed in several of the 
following articles. In particular the article by Dr. Nikos Nissiotis on 
interpreting Eastern Orthodox Theology to Western Theologians illus- 
trates the kind of inter-penetration in depth which is possible when 
serious students from different confessions have the opportunity to 
study and live together for a period of some months. 

4. The Graduate School does not however conceive of ecumenical 
education as a purely intellectual process, but realizes that ecumenical 
insight is born when students confront the problems of theological diffe- 
rences and of disunity in actual life. What is learned in the lectures 
becomes fully meaningful only if it is at the same time experienced in 
the discussion group, in personal conversations, in the worship service. 
The Graduate School is a place where men and women begin to feel 
the problem of the divided church in their bones but learn at the same 
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time to understand something of the promise given to the people of 
God if it lets itself be gathered by its Lord. 

5. The Graduate School is a place where men and women of different 
churches learn to worship together. In our ecumenical conferences 
common worship is as it were a passing phenomenon which we accept 
as an aspect of an exceptional situation. At the Graduate School it is 
a daily experience about which all are forced to reflect. Thus the Grad- 
uate School may well be able to teach us all lessons about the nature of 
ecumenical worship. In this respect the letter of the Bossey students 
concerning Prayer for Unity (See the Chronicle section) is of special 
importance. 

6. The Graduate School is a laboratory where new insights concern- 
ing the task of the Church in the modern world may be discovered. 
In each course an attempt is made to confront students with the unpre- 
cedented situations in which the Church finds itself today and with the 
unsolved problems of Christian thinking and action. Dr. Gollwitzer’s 
theses on the Christian Church and Communist Atheism (see the Chro- 
nicle section) are an example of what the Graduate School has tried to 
do in this field. This does not mean that the Graduate School offers 
ready-made recipes. What it desires to do is to get students to think 
creatively in order that they may help their churches to perform their 
new tasks in the new world. 

7. The Graduate School prepares men and women for the task of 
interpreting the ecumenical movement in their respective churches. It is 
not a training centre for professional ecumenists. It is rather a school 
where clergymen and other church workers learn what they need to learn 
in order to help their churches and particularly the local congregations 
and parishes to participate fully in the life of the ecumenical movement. 
The point is made with great clarity in the article by Mr. Setiloane. 


* * * 


The Graduate School is not alone in pursuing these aims. But it is 
perhaps unique in that it concentrates wholly on ecumenical education 
and does so in a fully ecumenical context, with a faculty drawn from 
many Churches and nations and with a student body drawn from all 
parts of the world. 

In the new period which the World Council will enter after the 


New Delhi Assembly it will look to the Graduate School to provide 
future leadership. 
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The communication of some Eastern Orthodox 
Theological Categories to Students of Western Church Traditions 


by 


N.A. NISSIOTIS 


It is not an easy task to participate as an Orthodox teacher or student 
in inter-denominational study of the kind which goes on at the Graduate 
School for four and a half months each year. The difficulty lies, not 
in the fact that an Orthodox has no contribution to offer, but rather in 
deciding on the way in which this contribution can be most effectively 
made. It is not so much a question of the differences in doctrine and 
practice which sometimes risk isolating the Orthodox participant from 
the rest of the group, as of the method he employs to make his points, 
in discussion and teaching, understandable for the western listener. 
Points which seem to be self-evident to an Orthodox, springing directly 
from his experience of the Church, very often sound completely incom- 
prehensible and irrelevant to the ears of the non-Orthodox. To a certain 
degree, we Orthodox are responsible for the situation because in general 
we make no attempt to give a simple and direct form of expression 
to our approach to different inter-denominational themes. On the 
other hand, the Eastern Orthodox faces an even greater difficulty in 
so far as he must also bear in mind that his system of presenting the 
material must never endanger the authentic expression of Orthodox 
tradition and life. Our theology cannot be a simplified commentary 
on our Church and liturgical life: in this respect over-simplification 
might prove to be a negative factor in our effort to present genuine 
Orthodoxy. In all inter-confessional study the Orthodox teacher or 
student is placed in this dialectical situation. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that our western colleagues in 
study should be led to a general understanding of the theological forms 
and categories of our tradition before they attempt to anticipate Orthodox 
positions on the specific themes in the curriculum of the Graduate 
School of Ecumenical Studies. They must train themselves to listen 
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without the sense of estrangement which provokes a psychological 
reaction, and be led on to appreciate the Orthodox contribution to 
these wide, difficult and delicate themes. For example, it is extremely 
difficult for a theologian of the West to sustain a discussion with his 
Eastern colleague on the problem of expressing God’s action in history. 
Here, the Eastern student fights to maintain the aspect of mystery and 
to avoid giving this mystery a completely systematic exposition imme- 
diately evident and simplified by human definitions. 

I feel most strongly that it is precisely in bringing the non-Orthodox 
to this vital discussion that we reach the point of presenting and explain- 
ing these fundamental attitudes and thus render our faith communice5le ; 
but before attempting to enter into this dialogue we must be fully aware 
of the difficulties which confront the non-Orthodox in overcoming our 
verbal isolation. We must offer clarifications of our faith and traditions 
as part of our contribution to the search of truth. We must always act 
in this spirit as we try to clarify our essential traditional expressions and 
introduce the non-Orthodox to the presuppositions of certain basic 
principles of our theology. 

This article is a modest effort to show by way of example how this 
may be attempted in order to prepare students of other confessions, 
and to enable the Orthodox to preserve his point of contact with his 
fellow-students from the other churches without sacrificing any of the 
essential points of his tradition. 


(a) The Incomprehensible and knowable God: Mystery 


It is almost impossible to communicate the spirit of Eastern Orthodoxy 
and present its doctrine without explaining why our theology hesitates 
to follow Western scholastic theology in defining clearly everything 
relating to church life, while developing rigorous dogmatic syntheses 
on such themes as the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and the two natures 
of Christ. The keyword to understanding this apparent contradiction 
is “mystery.” By “mystery” one should never understand either an 
obscure terminology behind which one can escape from the challenge 
of reaching definite conclusions on matters of faith, or an expression of 
a hidden reality which is revealed only to those who are initiated by 
acts of worship which have replaced the ancient pagan mysteries. The 
word is biblical and we use it in its full theological content. “Mystery” 
denotes the fundamental dogma of the Christian faith regarding the 
incomprehensibility of God, and builds up through it a consistent theology 
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of thought concerning the incomprehensible nature of the God who 
reveals himself in time. The great paradox of Christian theology is 
that it moves between the incomprehensibility of God’s nature as the 
Trinitarian God, and his knowability through his revelation of himself 
in accordance with His own sovereign will. 

God is incomprehensible. God is thus a mystery, not because man 
is unable to know God, but because He has acted in such an absolute and 
sovereign way. He allows Himself to be known, having known us. 
Consequently, one should never theorize on the limits of human reason- 
ing. The false modesty of this theological attitude shifts the central 
point of theology from God to man so that instead of writing theology 
one writes on the limits of human reason. One should rather say: 
God is incomprehensible because He has communicated Himself to 
man, and without man’s knowledge He has achieved for man His highest 
goal, which is the knowledge of Himself in man. This fundamental 
conception leads man, as a theologian, neither to agnosticism, nor to a 
speculative contemplation, nor to a visionary theology, but to a really 
biblical and humble appreciation of the mystery which is made clear 
by the revelation in Christ Jesus. Therefore “‘mystery,” as a category of 
theological thinking, should lead neither to mysticism nor to existen- 
tialism. It preserves the infinite distance between God’s nature and 
man’s reason and at the same time affirms communion between God and 
man without fusion. 

A theology of mystery is not a theology of language or of experience 
or of the sentimentalism of an isolated individual who has no means 
of communicating his ideas about the revealed God: it is the sober, 
genuine and edifying response of man to the divine act in history which 
absolutely overwhelms all human reason. It preserves the freedom 
of the Spirit against rigid “sacramentology” and focuses the development 
of theological thought in an infinite and boundless way without the 
limitation of immanent human categories. Theology led by the right 
understanding of God’s revelation as a mystery glorifies Him without 
using secular profane prototypes. In this theology the philosophical 
terms which the Orthodox is accused of using in developing Christian 
doctrine become transcended and transformed, not as expressing definite 
and final truths, but as pointing tentatively to the revealed mystery 
of God. Those, and only those, who can maintain this dialectic are 
theologians on a real biblical basis. 
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(b) The Trinitarian Approach in Theology: Union and Communion 


No-one can understand Orthodoxy without having understood the 
“‘why” of its existence as a commentary on the Trinitarian God. This 
is not a doctrine in itself but the basis which underlies all other theolo- 
gical themes as well as ecclesial and liturgical life. Perhaps this doctrine 
does not seem biblical to some fundamentalists, though it is in fact the 
crux of the biblical revelation. There is certainly no definition in the 
Bible either of the incomprehensibility of God or of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. But it is this mystery of the Trinity which maintains the 
incomprehensibility of God, and yet at the same time makes Him know- 
able, communicable. The Trinitarian God of the Bible stands over 
against those who object to the trinitarian dogma as a philosophical 
speculation. “Trinitarian’”’ God means God who comes out of His 
unattainable nature to save human reasoning from its metaphysical 
adventures. ““God is Love” means “Trinity,” who creates the Cosmos 
and man “ex nihilo,” but at the same time out of the fulness of the 
binding power of the Three persons in One. Love creates life. Hence 
the categories of “person” and “hypostasis” are not ends in themselves 
and should not be regarded as constitutive of a new philosophical 
system, but as tentative human expressions for the act of God in Creation, 
Redemption and Regeneration from the life of God. “Holy Trinity” 
means and affirms the union (enosis) of the Three persons in One and 
the experience of communion (koinonia) of God’s Grace with redeemed 
man. God the Holy Trinity is not simply a redemptive God who gives 
justification ; but God who reveals the whole of the divine economy 
through His unity by the Holy Spirit in Christ Jesus, and Who does not 
allow human reason to fall into an insoluble dialectic between Creator 
and Creation. He opens ever anew the possibility of transforming sinful 
man into a saint through the cleansing action of His Spirit and restoring 
the whole world as a new creation (kaine ktisis). 

Trinitarian theology thus means, not abstract philosophizing, but 
introducing the principle of unity between equally saved distinctive 
persons grouped together in One around the Body of the incarnation ?. 


1 The only existing Ikon of the Trinity is that of the Three Angels forming a complete 
circle around the Eucharist which becomes the centre of the whole creation. 
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(c) The Place of humanity in Christology: Theosis and Panaghia 


This mystery of the Trinity is, therefore, re.ealed, not as a separate 
revelation of the Three Persons, but fundamentally in the incarnation 
of the Second Person in Jesus Christ. Following what has already been 
said, the incarnation affirms and confirms creation motivated by love 
and union between the Three divine Persons, and through Jesus moves 
towards the re-establishment of communion with man. In the man- 
Jesus, the Christ of God, the dynamic principle of Person unites together 
God and man. He re-establishes the pre-existing union, founded in the 
creation and broken by the sinfulness of man, between the Trinitarian 
God and his creature without mixture, fusion or confusion of the two 
natures. 


Orthodoxy tries to stand on the basis of the significance of the incar- 
nation. God in Christ has taken the human nature of the whole of 
humanity unto Himself in order to redeem and restore it to its original 
relationship with Him: He has also taken the nature and the form of 
Jesus of Nazareth in order to call each and every individual back to 
communion with his personal God to form one undivided family with 


Himself. 

Therefore, it is evident that every effort to see the sinfulness of 
man as introducing a distance between God and man in the understanding 
of the humanity of Jesus is the original lie (proton pseudos) of Christian 
theology, where rational categories are used in order to explain and 
define God’s Act in Jesus without respecting the mystery of his incom- 
prehensibility which makes itself known and communicable to the 
saved man. Christology should never be allowed to introduce a dialec- 
tical situation into anthropology on the basis of the sinfulness of man : 
this tendency is the result of a pseudo-modesty on the part of man accept- 
ing sin as an absolute event which is bound to limit the fulness of the 
Act of God in His Son. By emphasizing only the Grace of God and 
the sinfulness of man in the mystery of the incarnation one runs the 
risk of making the anthropocentric element the only and decisive category 
in theological thinking. Like every egocentric humanistic principle which 
“sings” the glory of man before that of his Creator, this can become an- 
other destructive element in the interpretation of the revelation in Christ. 
Christ has taken human nature as a whole, as it came out of the hands 
of the Creator, and has taken the nature of Jesus of Nazareth who has 
taken upon himself the sin of the world without himself sinning. 
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+ 


The dialectic between man and God on account of sin is abolished 
by our being redeemed in Christ Jesus. On that fundamental truth, 
revealed as an event which is not understandable through human know- 
ledge, we are called to understand how the Orthodox uses what is for 
his western listener a very controversial and disturbing terminology : 
the “theosis of man”. Every attempt to interpret this term by words 
like “divinisation” or “deification” is doomed to failure because of the 
connotations of such expressions in western theology. The great mistake 
in almost every criticism advanced against “theosis” arises from the 
acceptance described above of a certain dialectical differentiation between 
God and man in Christ. 

“Theosis” does not signify a mystical union of divine and human 
nature which would result in the absorption of the latter by the former. 
This is not the Orthodox interpretation of the term. It is very difficult to 
clarify its meaning absolutely, but I would invite you to consider the 
following points which may be of some help. “‘Theosis” is an expression 
pointing to: 

a) the re-established communion between God and man in Christ 
Jesus through the union in him of God with humanity as a whole, and 
with humanity as a distinctive person, without any kind of mixture be- 
tween the two natures. 

b) the sharing of man in the Grace of the Trinitarian God through 
the Holy Spirit, Who is to be understood not only as a subjective agent 
in man appropriating the objective revelation of God but as the acti- 
vation of the consequences of the union realized between God and man 
in Christ. Through the Holy Spirit man becomes the receptacle of the 
Act of the Trinitarian God in Christ. 

c) the power of transforming human nature, not into another 
nature, without spot or sin, but from glory to glory, that is, from the 
creation to the re-creation of oneself in the Light of Jesus. In this context 
“theosis’” means re-affirmation of the real humanity which derives 
its divine element directly from the hands of the divine Creator. Here, 
the entelekheia communitationis of “in the beginning” is expressed as 


the entelekheia enatis. “‘Theosis” is a solemn expression pointing to 
the final goal of the revelation of God in Christ, which is the restoration 
of humanity to its first and original condition. 

It is in this connection that one should understand the mystical 
element in the Orthodox tradition, which is nothing else than an exist- 
ential commentary on the whole of the Bible. The so-called mystical 
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approach to the problem of faith is to be understood as the re-establishing 
of the unity of man with his God by the Grace of the Holy Spirit in- 
dwelling man through the Church. It is the mysticism of the Holy 
Spirit as a re-generating power coming from and towards the redemptive 
act of Jesus, and of the charismos which derives from Him in the Church 
as gifts of the Spirit. It is the real, full understanding of the Word of 
God as incarnate and spoken and fruitful within the existence of man 
and his life as the result of the Work of God (Ergon Theou) in him. In 
the Orthodox conception there is no attempt whatever to understand 
man in terms of a transcendental mysticism or in any kind of visionary, 
esoteric, mysterious process, acting outside the range of human possi- 
bilities towards the achievement of a supernatural illumination. These 
ideas are the results of a false understanding of the words of the great 
mystical authors and Fathers of the Church, who, after asceticism 
and union with the Body and Blood of Jesus in the mystery of the Eucha- 
rist, arrive at the beatitude of a real life in Christ, to Whom, having 
totally surrendered, they have dedicated their whole life in His Ecclesia. 
This is proved by the fact that the same authors have shown us that the 
splendour of man is found in the abasement of his continuous repentance, 
which is the only way to receive the Grace of God. The distinction 
made by them between the “essence” and the “energy” of God is extre- 
mely helpful in leading us to understand what the biblical mysticism of 
the Holy Spirit according to the Eastern tradition really is. By using these 
philosophical terms, which they put forward in a tentative way, they 
seek to denote the infinite distance between divine and human nature, 
and at the same time the immediacy of their co-existence through 
“the Act” of the Holy Spirit in them as members of the Church who 
receive this act through the “‘mysteries” (sacraments). Here the glory 
of God is reflected in the dynamic repentance of man. On the basis 
of that “dialectic” the Holy Spirit establishes the most realistic and 
inseparable union, elevating human nature with the glorified humanity 
of Christ into the heavenly places. The “Works of God” (erga Theou) 
in which man is called to walk (Ephesians 2. 10) are the vehicles of the 
union between the two natures of Christ in man which the Holy Spirit 
operates through the “mysteries” of the Church. It is only from this 
standpoint that one can understand the place of the Holy Virgin, not 
so much in theology, as in Church life and piety. The Virgin represents 
this elevated humanity and reflects and personifies the mystery of God, 
which creates Saints out of sinful human nature: this reality is something 
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which is infinitely more important and mysterious than all the miracles 
of biblical history. 

The glory of the Virgin, therefore, is not to be seen in the virtues 
and qualities of her person which set her apart from the rest of the 
faithful as a distinctive human being. The Orthodox Church never 
theologized and dogmatized on the immaculate conception and on her 
elevation into heavenly places, although hymns of the Church have 
been composed as an expression of enthusiasm concerning her unique 
position. Her place at the centre of the worship of the Church in Ortho- 
dox tradition is not intended as her glorification as an individual being : 
this would place her as acting as mediator after Christ. In the “Bearer 
of God” (theotokos) the mystery of the self-humiliation of God is glo- 
rified. The hymns to the Virgin are hymns to the act of God in her. 
The glory of the Virgin springs from the glory of human nature in Christ, 
but out of the depth of repentance as the outcry of human beings cut 
off from communion with God, in order to be re-integrated into that 
glory in their communion with Him. 

For every devoted Christian soul Mary is the realistic and objective 
personification of the greatest mystery because she offered back to the 
Son of God his humanity. She was not used as an instrument for the 
purpose of the incarnation. She was elected as a person, and on account 
of this election, the election of the whole of humanity and of every single 
individual is reflected in her. In rendering honour to the “Theotokos” 
the Orthodox experiences the unity of the human race answering God’s 
vocation and offers the most realistic thanksgiving for what He has 
done in Christ. 

It is, therefore, a false understanding of the Orthodox attitude if 
one conceives this honour as worship and prayer to the ““Theotokos” 
alone, as though she were of the same nature as the Trinitarian God. 
As shown in the Ikons, Mary is never alone but always with Christ. 
Thus prayer to her is the prayer of the Church with her to the incarnate 
Son. One should rather see in Mary the “Most-holy” (Panaghia), 
the first and the fullest of the Saints, leading them in a continuous inter- 
cession to her Son. The worshipping Church is not praying to the 
“Theotokos” but praying with her to God. She is the animating power, 
the leader of this continuous intercession of the communion of Saints to 
the Trinitarian God. Without her in the middle of the interceding 
Church, the reality of the incarnation in its full human aspect is endan- 
gered and the door is opened to all kinds of docetisms and rationalisms 
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which then enter into “spiritual explanations” and “definitions” of 
the mystery of the “‘kenosis” of God in the man-Jesus. 


(d) The World in Ecclesiology : Church and Creation 


Everything which has been said so far can only be seen and under- 
stood in connection with the Orthodox approach to the problem of 
the nature of the Church. The mystery of the Trinity, the “theosis” of 
man, the mysticism of the Holy Spirit working through his charismas 
are elements of a reality which embraces the whole world and at the 
same time transcends its limits. The Church is not primarily and only 
my local congregation to which I belong, and still less is it the particular 
confessional church which bears a name reminding us of a merely 
human intervention in the shaping and explanation of its life. The 
Church is the realization in time of the divine economy decided before 
the foundation of the world through the election in Christ of all those 
who would believe in Him. It is a trans-historical event in Creation 
which unites its origin, its actual state and its fulfilment. In the Church 
historical moments reveal Eternity and make historical man share in 
the eternal goal, which is already existent in this life in the present 
engagement of his spirit. The whole of the universe, its essence and the 
purpose it incarnates, is in the being of the Church, which is the kernel, 
the microkosmos of the Creation. Orthodox theology would hesitate to 
make the distinction between the visible and invisible church ; a separa- 
tion between two qualitatively different situations. The Church is 
one as a body, whose head is Christ. 

Every moment of the life of the Church bears the marks of the divine- 
human communion, which is realized in the preaching and sharing of the 
incarnate word of God as the saving and regenerating power of this world 
in the gathering around the eucharist and the participation in it. 

The essence of the Church, therefore, cannot be described simply 
as a process of historical being, because in doing so the divine origin 
and purpose which animate its life are lost. On the other hand, it cannot 
merely be defined as something supernatural, invisible, spiritual, escha- 
tological, to be attained in its authentic existence only at the end of time. 
Therefore, this local congregation, with all its failures and shortcomings, 
together with baptism, the word of God and the eucharist, in a mystical 
and mysterious way form part of the divine economy, part of the whole 
of the One Church, bearing the wholeness of the truth. 
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For the Orthodox, over-emphasis either on the invisible, eschato- 
logical aspect, or on the historical aspect of the nature of the Church, 
limited in itself, leads to the loss of essential dimensions of its being 
which deprives the Church of ability to see the world as a whole, embraced 
by the redemptive Act of God, and all men as saved potentially by the 
incarnate and preached word of God. 

It thus becomes evident that the Church is “catholic,” but not in a 
geographical sense only: this geographical aspect results from the 
catholicity of the Act of God which is the fulness, the completion of 
his saving act in Creation, redemption and fulfilment. 

The centre of the Church’s existence in time is not a geographical 
centre, but one in which God has placed the whole of the world, appoint- 
ing Christ as the head at every place and every moment. The Church is 
realized and derives its authority as the /ocus outside which there is no 
salvation from the incarnation and its permanent results, that is to 
say, the eucharistic communion and the evangelical word. Bishops 
are not legalistic authorities to establish discipline, but they are essen- 
tially guardians and celebrants of this eucharistic communion on behalf 
of and only with the people. 


In that context the basic conception of ecclesiology is “Church and 


, 


Creation,” not only because this safeguards the continuity of the Act 
of God, creating, saving and regenerating His own creation in His 
word, but because it is through the Church as a re-established communion 
with God that the act and purpose of the Creation as ktisis is revealed 
and communicated to man. “Church and Creation” means drawing 
into the Church all the elements of the Creation in order to fulfil their 
form by restoring their significance as instruments for rendering to 
God in their authentic relationship with Him the things He has created 
for us. 

The opposition between law and grace is abolished in Christ and his 
Church. In the discussion of whether one should speak in terms of 
“Law and Gospel” or “Gospel and Law,” following the Orthodox 
tradition it would perhaps be better to say “Law in the Gospel.” That 
means a law which is restored in its positive significance after it has 
been fulfilled by Christ. In Christian theology it is unthinkable to 
maintain the opposition between nature and grace which points to 
what is a mere interim abnormal situation in the creation of God, that 
is to say of the fallen creation under the slavery of the Law. 
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(e) History and Eschatology: Symbolism and Liturgical Theology 


It would be a great mistake to conclude from what has been said 
so far that through its ecclesiology Orthodox theology abolishes the 
distinction between the Kingdom of God and the Church, between 
Christ and the Church, between. the present reality of the Church and 
its final fulfilment, between present reality and eschatological hope. 
One should avoid this kind of ecclesiology since it neglects to take into 
account the sinfulness of man and historical reality in all its diverse 
aspects. The objection has been made that such an ecclesiology leads 
to an illusory picture of the present realities and leads members of 
the Church to live outside this world without care for particular social 
and political developments. 

There is also a further objection that eschatology in this latter sense 
is already made a full historical reality in Church life. The monastic 
ideal of the Orthodox Church seems to offer a further reason for streng- 
thening this negative attitude towards Orthodox ecclesiology. 

One must say that, fundamentally, Orthodoxy regards the Church 
as something reserved by God in His World, sanctified and holy because 


of the real presence of the Body of Christ and the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The Church is not of the world but in the world. This means that 
it has an autonomous existence but within the world. It would be 
erroneous to deduce from this thesis that the Church is not for the world. 
The nature of the Church is not of the world but its life and work is 


precisely for the world. It is very difficult to maintain this delicate 
distinction. 


An Orthodox is acutely aware and confesses in repentance that 
local Orthodox Churches during several periods have failed to do justice 
to this particular aspect of ecclesiology, either on account of political 
necessity or of temporal abuses by political or ecclesiastical authorities. 
But the truth remains that the Orthodox Churches never identified 
themselves totally with any kind of secular profane world situation 
owing to their strong eucharistic emphasis and their liturgical life. 

Objections to exaggerated eschatological and divine elements in 
Orthodox ecclesiology and church life are derived from a misunderstand- 
ing very easily made by non-Orthodox who do not share as members 
in the life of an Orthodox church community. However in the Eastern 
tradition there is a most definite distinction between the present state of 
the historical church and the last fulfilment of her expectation. 
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There is certainly a hope that everything which fires a faithful soul 
in regard to its final realization by the Second Coming of Christ, will 
be afforded by Him at this ultimate stage of the “parousia.” The dis- 
tinction is not, however, immediately clear, not on account of over- 
emphasis on eschatology in church-life, but on account of the certainty 
of the Orthodox faith and its trust in the promise of Jesus, so that this 
hope takes the form of an already given reality. In this respect the resur- 
rection animates the whole life of the Church, making the sinful members 
of the Church transcend their wretched existence through the victory 
of Christ. The resurrection is an historical event like every other event 
that happened in time, and because it is so, the hope of the final fulfil- 
ment renders historical time a forward-looking process moving to its 
certain end. Hope in Christ means communion with the risen Lord 
Who is to come again as He came before. Through the unbroken com- 
munity of faith within the communion of Saints, the historical past 
animates the reality of the unknown but certain future. It is also a 
mistake to draw the conclusion that there is no distinction here because 
this hope, this certainty, this final victory is seen in Orthodox tradition 
only through repentance, only through care and service for the world 
and its drama. It is a continuous martyrdom which is the essence of 
the Church’s martyria in this world. Here is to be found the essence 
of monasticism in the Greek Orthodox tradition: the monk is the 
“martyr” of, the witness to, the expectation of the final end ; he is the 
living witness of the Lord who is to come but who is not yet here in 
his full glory. He is placed between the glorified and risen Lord in the 
world and the “parousia” by standing historically now within the expe- 
rience of his Cross. 

The pre-dominance of the eschatological aspect is evident above 
all in worship. The reason for this is obvious: in the worshipping 
community man is placed around the Body of Jesus and in eschatological 
expectation of what has happened between Heaven and Earth. It is 
not simply an act of prayer but a practical prefiguration of the last 
things taking place around the remembrance of the past work of Jesus 
once-and-for-all accomplished in history. Worship is the place and time 
prepared in this world for the abiding of Eternity and the divine presence. 
It is, therefore, a foretaste of the meta-historical future by historical 
elements grounded in the historical incarnation of Jesus. The events in 
Christ shape the present worshipping community in its historical-eschat- 
ological dimension. We must consequently understand the symbolism 
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of worship from this stand-point. Ikons and liturgical gestures and 
actions are a legitimate use of nature which in an eschatological pers- 
pective is already restored, in order that the worshipping community 
may receive the real presence of the Lord coming in His Glory. None of 
these symbolic elements is an end in itself. None is presented as a sine 
qua non condition. Matter and colours and movements and the set 
forms of an ecclesiastical life are transparent facades set forth in front 
of the eyes of the faithful by which to look through to the hidden spiri- 
tual realities of the celestial world. There is, therefore, no question 
of the worship of Ikons or of a superstitious reverence for sacred objects, 
but rather of respect for every object which is used by the praying com- 
munity as material selected out of the Creation of God in order to 
render His glory more immediately present around the eucharist which 
is thus seen as the omnipotent centre of all worship. 

The absence of symbolism in Christian worship is not simply an 
absence of a secondary item in the Christian life ; rather it denotes a 
dangerous inclination to dis-incarnate the whole content of Christian 
faith and to arrive at a kind of spiritualistic monism. One must see 
the Orthodox community as grounded precisely on this “materialism” 
of worship, and blended in and with this saved world. A worshipping 
community prays and offers not only its own gifts and its own prayer, 
but the whole creation and the whole world with all its problems, though 
in a doxological and hymnological way. The worship of the Orthodox 
Church in its realistic combination of history and eschatology thus 
becomes the spring-board from which its faithful members may leap 
up renewed for action and service in this world. Therefore history is 
to be seen only in its eschatological perspective. Every historical event 
stands in direct relationship to its final fulfilment through its sanctification 
by the eucharistic offering of the Church. It is needless to say what the 
impact of this understanding of worship has been and is for Orthodox 
Theology. Everything is written, not as further research into the given 
factors in an attempt to understand and explain away the mystery of 
God in rational human categories, but in order to arrive at a liturgical 
theology which is animated by the offering of the whole of mankind as 
a eucharistic event to its Creator. Theology in this sense is a para- 
eucharistic act, the highest summit of human thinking, binding together 


the given facts of history, their present reality and their direct contact 
with their final fulfilment. 
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(f) Church Authority and the Bible 


This kind of theological thinking could lead a non-Orthodox to 
the conclusion that in such an ecclesiology there is a certain tendency 
to abstraction and speculation without reference to the organized life 
and the work of the Church. There are two questions which he raises : 
first, that the question of authority remains untouched in such a present- 
ation ; and secondly, that the problem of structure and institution is 
not put forward as a problem which the Church continually has to 
face and overcome. Who decides what is Orthodox and what is not? 
What is the criterion of Church life and of the reading and interpreting 
of the Bible ? 

These are legitimate questions especially when one keeps in mind 
that the Orthodox Churches, though distinguished in autocephalous 
churches, quite independent from each other, still form the One Inse- 
parable Church which maintains its unity even when it is without a 
juridical centre and when the different churches lack close contact 
amongst themselves. But, what is not legitimate for an Orthodox is 
that he should hastily return such easy answers as that “the supreme 
authority lies in the hands of the Ecumenical Councils” (there have not 
been such Councils since the 9th century) ; or that “there are the local 
Synods of the autocephalous churches” ; or that authority lies with “the 
local Bishop with the priesthood around him.” All these answers are 
right, but limited — first, because they do not express the full Orthodox 
understanding of Church authority ; and second, because they threaten 
to institutionalise the Orthodox Churches on the model of foreign 
church conceptions. All these are media of authority, which operate 
only in cases of necessity and urgency and in abnormal situations in 
the Church (for instance, the Ecumenical Councils’ condemnation of 
heretics) ; or which concern the arrangement of the details of daily 
ecclesiastical life (the local synods), or, in a more concrete way, exercise 
pastoral authority and care and preserve the eucharistic community 
(the local Bishop with the priesthood). But, the authority of the One 
Undivided Orthodox Church operates in an undefinable way which is 
beyond the scope of these media. There is the reality of the event of 
Christ once-and-for-all and its pentecostal consequence which makes 
it continuous throughout the ages and fully represented even in the 
communion of the smallest local congregation in Russia, in Japan, 
or America. Here, you will not find a common juridical centre vested 


2 
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with primacy over the others, or a federated body disposing of a common 
policy and a common budget. The authority of which we speak is the 
certainty about the “mystery” of God in Christ operating only in the 
Church and through the Church and for all church-members in the 
same way. Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, Deacons and the 
Laity, Councils and Synods together, compose and express the reality 
of this kind of authority. This reality is incarnate and exercised as a 
mutual subordination of love deriving from the sharing in common 
of the saving “mysterious” (sacramental) life of the Church. This is the 
all-transcending and binding authority, the dimension of the Church 
beyond any kind of structure and institution and organization. This 
is the authority of the grace of the Trinitarian God and His real presence 
amongst His people united around His table. Though it seems an 
abstraction, this kind of authority is immediate, direct, dynamic and 
realistic in the life of the Orthodox Churches. All the rest which take 
the form of authority are necessary expressions and external shapes 
of this deep inner authority, which from within relativises, renders 
transparent and de-institutionalises the ecclesiastical forms, the struc- 
tures and administrations. Even the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils 
are not absolute and binding unless they are accepted and put into prac- 
tice by the fulness of the consciousness of the Church in its life. Thus 
the life of the Church as a whole — mysteries, theology, evangelism 
and mission, clergy and laity together — is the grace of the Trinitarian 
God in action and is the supreme authority. 

Therefore, in accordance with Orthodox tradition, one should never 
use such expressions as “the Bible is judging the Church” or“ the Bible 
is the highest authority of the Church.” It is evident that the primary 
event is that of Christ perpetuated through the Holy Spirit in the “mys- 
terious” life of the Church. That event is expressed only in the power 
of the Holy Spirit by the pleroma, that is, the fulness of the work of 
God in Christ throughout the centuries in the wholeness of the Commu- 
nion of the Church composed of clergy and laity. The Bible is written 
within this event. There is no question of time or qualitative priority. 
The Bible expresses automatically in letters the life of the Church. 
It is not a “Magna Carta” of the Church which judges it, but in the mys- 
tery of God it is the authentic reflection of this divine-human event, the 
Ecclesia. According to this understanding it does not have the organizing 
of the Church in its structure and form as its primary function. It is 
not a book on which an institution is based. Such a use of the Bible 
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institutionalises it and turns it into a Koran. The Bible has no answers 
of a general character which have to be applied in all situations of Church 
life in this world. You cannot discern the Will of God once-and-for- 
all and apply it, out of a biblical verse, in the same way in all church 
situations facing the world. The Bible manifests the freedom of the 
Spirit in the Church, it reflects its inner heart, and preserves the unity 
of the Church through its life-giving text which expresses the Act of 
God, only when it is read and interpreted as the echo of the Word of 
God in Christ in His Church. Certainly, everything that is read in 
the Bible should never be in contradiction with what we live in the 
Church, but the Bible cannot also describe everything that happens in the 
Church. The Bible in the Church’s life is crystallised in the limited form 
of the “letter” which is to be continually vivified by the Communion 
of the believers, who interpret and re-interpret its text as the Word 
of God in given situations for every local Church. It is the book, study 
of which becomes a source of spirituality and of “unlimited” life in 
Christ and His Church. It is not a book to support theological indivi- 
dualistic research of a “scientific” character in order to maintain local 
confessionalism, using isolated verses for that end. It is not a book 
by means of which you can define Church life, because it was written 
precisely out of this Church life, where the communion of man with 
God and the communion of all people of all races throughout the world 
is realized. Through the Holy Spirit in the Church its “letter” becomes 
transparent and thus the necessary institutionalism of the Church over 
and over again has to lose its solid and imposing, enslaving, character. 
The Word of God is not only or primarily the written word, but the 
life of the Church communion for which the Word of God, as His 
“logos”, is incarnate. The Bible as the Word of God is the result of 
that event which is always present in the Church in this wholeness of 
life, in sharing in the mysteries, preaching, evangelistic work, worship, 
theology. 


(g) Church and State: Harmony 


Neither a sacred discipline nor a particular local confession of faith 
based on a new exegesis of some biblical verses constitutes Church 
authority, but the Church’s life itself as a whole, which continually 
breaks down the self-sufficiency of its institutional aspect. The incom- 
prehensible mystery of the revealed God and the means of transmitting 
His grace are far clearer and more certain as church authority than the 
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misused “letter” i.e. the text of the Bible used to define logically the 
solidly operating and clearly arranged “church” authority. The latter 
can only be explained as an expression of man’s thirst for security. 
It operates on the model of political states. It is very natural that in 
such situations the radical separation between Church and State is not 
always open and logical. There is an inclination towards the Church’s 
intervention in politics. We must begin by the fundamental ecclesio- 
logical statement : — the Church has a saving and sanctifying purpose 
in the world which is already potentially saved ; that means that everything 
belongs to its saving word and sacrament and everything is seen on 
behalf of the Church, not as a state or institution or political direction, 
but in terms of men of God called to be saved. 

Behind the institution of the State is the concrete reality of man 
waiting for salvation. And contact with him is made by the Word of 
God and the mysteries of the grace of God, given to this human being 
as a citizen by the Church. Therefore, for the sake of maintaining this 
contact the Ecclesia as a whole must look not for a system valid for all 
situations, but for the maximum of best possible contact between the 
institutional aspect of the Church and the institution of the State. There 
should not be the slightest fear of any kind of fusion between the “two 
Realms” because, beyond this formal external institutional relationship, 
the Church disposes of divine grace which makes its existence always 
act at a distance, free from any kind of state pressure, above and beyond 
all temporal political directions and parties. 

On this basis one can understand the Orthodox principle of “har- 
mony” or “friendly relationships” between Church and State. These 
terms express nothing definite ; indeed they are incomprehensible for 
those outside the Eastern Orthodox traditions, to whom they create the 
impression of abstraction and of avoiding giving direct answers to 
the problem. It is exactly so: these objections are not entirely without 
foundation. However, the fact is that, for an Orthodox, the term “‘har- 
mony” is based, not on a system of policy, but on the hidden power of 
the Church, the Body of Christ, as the oikonomos, the steward of the 
mysteries of Christ. Because it is through these divine gifts of salvation 
and sanctification, and not through its institutions or discipline, or 
wisdom, or laws, that the Church transcends and overcomes political 
authorities without corresponding with them on an equal basis. 

Through the incarnate Word alone, the Church sets up and shapes 
this “harmony” with, against, or under the State, because it disposes 
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of the power of God. Certainly, if the Church is tempted to use this 
Grace of God as the highest means for world predominance or to create 
a sacred order in order to dominate all spheres, political life included ; 
or if the Church is no longer animated by its liturgical, eucharistic and 
mysterious life, then of course, this “harmony,” this “friendly relation- 
ship” is replaced either by the sacred super-state Church or by the 
“two Realms” relationship with all its dangers of always setting the 
position of the Church for or against the continuously changing political 
authorities. The “harmony,” preserving the prophetic element of the 
Word of God and acting with power from within every state, goes 
directly to its heart, the citizens themselves. The essence of the Church 
as the channel of divine grace, and its purpose, the sanctification by this 
grace of the whole life of societies and states, would never allow this 
harmony to become fused, so that it results in a kind of caesaropapism 
or theocracy. The gifts of the Spirit grow in daily life only through 
men being plunged in the baptismal water, in the eucharistic blood and 
sharing the preached word of God as a saving dynamism in itself without 
making these things a criterion, or fighting against the secular orders. 
This kind of “harmony” is not “escapism,” not indifference, not an 
indirect method, but it is the way which the overwhelming grace of 
God creates in the charismatic Church. 

Finally, the term “harmony,” expressing the Orthodox attitude 
with regard to the relationship between Church and State, should not 
be identified with the content of the term “Constantinean era,” which 
in Western theological understanding is derived from a misinterpretation 
of the Byzantine system, and which signifies a mixture between the 
two “authorities.” Such a mixture is unthinkable for the Orthodox, 
because Eastern Orthodox ecclesiology excludes this bastard union 
of two completely different kinds of authority: on the one side the 
divine, charismatic, eucharistic aspect ; and on the other, the human, 
juridical and legalistic element. “Harmony” denotes rather the positive 
attitude of the Church towards the world in all its different entities, includ- 
ing the State, even when it has a negative attitude towards the Church, 
even in situations of enmity and persecution. It is based both on the 
fundamental ecclesiological principle that the whole world is God’s 
inseparable creation, and that it is Christ’s world which is saved poten- 
tially as a whole, and also on the clear, biblical exhortation to pray for 
all rulers of this world. Therefore, “Harmony” can have different 
expressions and applications. It can be the system of separation between 
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Church and State as in present-day Russia, because they cannot really 
be separated. It can also be the system of lite under foreign non-Christian 
state authorities as in the countries of Turkey and the Near East. Or 
again it can be the system of “friendly relationships” between Church 
and State as in Greece, although they cannot ever be so very friendly. 
“Harmony” means preserving positive contact with the organized 
state through the Church life alone, for preaching the Gospel and trans- 
mitting grace to the people under any kind of political situation. 
Therefore, “harmony” is not a method, a system of relationship, 
but it is grounded in Orthodox ecclesiology with the vision of the world 
belonging potentially to the Church; accordingly it has to have an 
evangelistic and missionary implication for all church members. It 
is established, is authentically at work, and becomes a dynamic concept 
of relationship only on behalf of the Church. Consequently, it depends 
on how far the Church is using to the maximum possible degree the 
opportunities available through this kind of relationship with the State 
for preaching the Gospel and exercising its prophetic word in daily 
social life. In this sense, for example, the kind of “harmony” that the 
Church of Greece has established and enjoys, constitutes a tremendous 


evangelistic responsibility for this Church towards the people of Greece. 
It is not an achievement but an enormous responsibility. 


(h) Church and Mission 


The objection is usually made that the Orthodox churches are not 
missionary-minded and active. Such an objection has to be accepted 
with deep humility by the Orthodox today. What can we say here in 
order to help those who object to understand first of all, the motive 
for the Orthodox attitude, and second, its conception of mission ? I hope 
that this short exposition has made our reader realize that, in principle, 
Orthodox ecclesiology cannot be understood apart from its missionary 
and evangelistic content. Accordingly the Orthodox Church has never 
ceased to be evangelistic and missionary. This missionary activity 
among non-Christians became difficult for the majority of Orthodox 
Churches, if not impossible, for political reasons, from the 15th Century 
up to modern times. However during this same period the Russian 
Church continued the great missionary tradition of the Greek-speaking 
churches in the East. To do full justice to this situation we have to 
attempt to understand why the evangelism and mission of these churches 
was and still is manifested in another way. First of all, one should ask 
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oneself how all these Orthodox peoples of the East have preserved the 
Christian faith under long and continuous persecution, and still do 
preserve it, and furthermore how they not only merely faced persecutions, 
but came out from them stronger than before, shaped the new nations and 
brought into a lively existence peoples who would otherwise have had 
no chance of survival under anti-Christian pressures. For the Orthodox 
peoples, the evangelion as good news and message has been and still 
is not a word of consolation in the difficult circumstances of their nations, 
but a real power flowing from the inner life of the preaching and the 
worship of their Churches. 

This evangelistic power of Orthodox ecclesiology is proved today 
in those areas where an organized evangelistic and inner missionary 
activity is possible. It is independent of Church structures and institutions 
but within the spiritual pastoral authority of the Orthodox hierarchy. 
It has thus been able to create some of the strongest evangelistic lay 
movements led by pioneers and non-professional lay preachers. Evan- 
gelism here is the product of a “group dynamics” system or a lay academy 
education on social questions. The evangelists are enthusiastic non- 
clerical groups of those devoted to the Church. They are simple people 
without theological education who allow themselves to become channels 
through which the life of the Church flows into the world. Certainly 
there are other places in so-called “Orthodox countries” today where 
this activity is not possible. But in this situation, let us leave the work 
of God in silence, penetrating there where one would never dream it 
to be possible. The Orthodox Church life is more efficient precisely in the 
difficult situations which are created by anti-Christian or anti-clerical 
state propaganda, by open persecution, or by well-conceived moderate 
and camouflaged “‘religious liberty.” 

The mission to foreign “non-Christian” countries has been carried 
on by Orthodox Church members throughout the Church’s history 
on an evangelistic basis. It was and is the temporary concern of some 
local churches, and was interrupted when these churches fell under the 
dominion of the Arabs, the Turks and various other atheistic governments. 
There are Orthodox churches to be found in all the non-Christian coun- 
tries — though they are not actually called “missionary” or “young” 
churches. It is, however, very difficult to study the missionary activity 
of the Orthodox churches because there are no organized missionary 
societies. This is because Orthodox mission was the result of the action 
of devoted church-members acting among non-Christian people for 
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the Church but as individuals. In due course the Church approved 
their action by organizing independent indigenous local churches. 
Following this praxis, I shall now summarize the Orthodox under- 
standing of Church mission in order to explain the apparent “‘absence”’ 
of the Orthodox from the mission field in the present day : 

(i) Mission is to be characterized only as Church mission by its 
evangelistic content and its final goal. Mission brings nothing more 
than the evangelion of salvation, which is achieved only if the non- 
Christian repents, is baptized and becomes a member of the pre-establ- 
ished historical Church. The goal of the mission — its heart, its 
power, its only reality — is to incorporate new members into the Body 
of Christ, the One Ecclesia Christou. 

(ii) The complete truth about mission cannot be expressed by saying 
that it consists simply in the presence of the Christian among non- 
Christians and in his acting in accordance with evangelical command- 
ments of service and thus witnessing to the real presence of Christ. 
Although we would be ready to acknowledge this as a necessary part 
of mission, we would add that this is not the essence, the primary and 
ultimate task of the missionary. It is not biblically justifiable to create 
the essence of the mission out of the “service” element at the expense of 
““Repent and be baptized” and at the expense of the apostolic and catholic 
Ecclesia. By conceiving the essence of mission as existing in the social 
and cultural works of the missionary one runs the risk of shifting the 
main interest of the mission from its theological-trinitarian and eccles- 
iological content to the ethical aspect of consequent application. 

(iii) A missionary is not always only or primarily one who leaves 
his Own country to work temporarily in a distant land in the same way 
as he did at home, for instance as a teacher in a college, a medical doctor 
or even a priest, in an already organized parish in India, China or the 
Congo — to serve the needs of the “poor” or “uncivilised.”” The mis- 
sionary is a charismatic person transmitting Christ’s Grace by preaching 
repentance and incorporating new members into the Church. His profes- 
sion as missionary does not consist in the mere fact of his being appointed 
by a mission board to a vacancy in a pre-existing missionary church. 
This type of missionary is a good church assistant, but in the biblical 
understanding he is not a missionary. A real missionary goes there 
where the Gospel has not yet been preached or is not being truly lived. 
He has nothing material to offer, simply the charismas of the Holy 
Spirit and the charismatic spiritual treasure of the Ecclesia. 
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(iv) This kind of biblical missionary, being a charismatic person, 
realizes through a free personal decision his special vocation in those 
“new” countries where the Holy Spirit wants him to act. He is an 
apostolos and ambassador of the Ecclesia already established in other 
parts of the world. It is not absolutely true, therefore, to utter enthusias- 
tically such phrases and definitions of the Church as that “the Church 
exists only in mission and is only mission” — especially when mission 
is identified only with diakonia as the only witness of the Christian 
Churches. We should not forget that witness in the mission is the witness 
to the truth (martyria aletheias ), the affirmation of the truth (phanerosis 
aletheias), as already manifested in the Church and continuously being 
realized in its life. Consequently, these extremist missionary slogans 
should take into consideration that the Church, before its existential 
being, has its own life of divine grace, its own ontological reality based 
on the foundations of the Apostles and Prophets and the Communion 
of Saints. Unless the missionary goes out solely on behalf of this histo- 
rical reality his mission misses its essence and final purpose. One should 
not make a confusion between being in Christ and his Church and being 
sent by the Spirit of Christ and His Church to preach the Gospel as a 
charismatic member of this Church. There are two different moments 
but at the same time both elements belong to the crux of the same event : 
God in Christ and in His Communion of the Spirit. It is unbiblical and 
unrealistic to over-emphasize the existential missionary aspect as absolute 
at the expense of the essential element that this event constitutes, and 
it can have grave consequences in so far as the authentic presentation of 
the saving message and the witness of truth of the One Apostolic Church 
of Christ is concerned. 

In conclusion, let us note that as missionary, one does not civilize 
first in order to preach the Gospel; one does not help needy people 
in order to prove the power of the Christian message. But one should 
preach directly the Word of God as a full, historically present reality 
in His Church. One should baptize upon the free decision of the non- 
Christians and incorporate them into the pre-existing Church communion 
in the hope that these “uncivilized” people will grow in culture to the 
fullest possible extent and in the way that grace, given to them by the 
“mysteries” of the Church, requires them to grow. Western civilization 
is not the sine qua non condition and presupposition for preaching the 
Gospel to Asian and African peoples. The trinitarian approach to 
mission implies that culture, civilization and social order belong to the 
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same Creator, the Father of Jesus Christ. Therefore the gap between 
Grace and Nature is filled with new life on all levels and aspects of 
daily life in the Spirit. The grace of the Trinitarian God opens the door 
to the regeneration of all elements of creation once this grace is trans- 
mitted. This sequence is proved beyond doubt in the Christian era. 
One has to trust in the Lordship of God over the whole world for all 
of His peoples as they stand in their own situations. What happens 
after one has preached the Gospel in a man’s social order, in his national 
life, the Lord Himself knows better than any professional European 
missionary. 


(i) The Term “Orthodoxia” and Church Unity 


In Western theological terminology “Orthodoxy” evolved into a 
term which signified either stagnation in Church life enveloped by the 
dogmatic shroud of confessionalism, inflexibility and unreadiness to 
readapt itself to modern times, or sterile institutionalism and biblical 
fundamentalism. This is completely opposed to the understanding 
of the term by the Eastern Church. Orthodoxia means the wholeness of 
the people sharing the right conviction concerning the Event of God 
in Christ and His Church and the right expression of this faith. The 
administration of the “‘mysteries” demands the participation of active 
and worthy members of the Church and the witness of their faith in 
all aspects of daily social life. In this sense Orthodoxia is the necessary 
praeludium, the necessary presupposition, the springboard to the wider 
concept of Orthopraxia as freedom of action and life. Orthodoxia 
leads to the maximum possible application in Orthopraxia of charismatic 
life in the freedom of the Holy Spirit. Everybody is invited by the 
Orthodoxia to transcend confessions and inflexible institutions without 
denying the necessity of them. In this way, everybody is potentially 
called to become an Orthodox — and first of all, especially those who 
are baptized in the Orthodox tradition ! 

The term Orthodoxia is not to be identified by us, as Orthodox, 
with our limitations. We should never forget that this term is given to 
the One Apostolic Church as a whole over against the heretics who, 
of their own choice, split from the main body of the Church. The term 
is exclusive for all of those who willingly fall away from the historical 
stream of the life of the One Church, but it is inclusive for all those 
who profess their spiritual belonging to that stream of the One Spirit 
and the One calling to be, to become, really Orthodox in faith and life. 
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Here, this “and” is not meant to be a passage from the theological 
to the ethical aspect of Orthodoxy ; this “and” has its full meaning as 
conjunction between two inseparable synonyms which have to be main- 
tained and interpreted reciprocally. Therefore, an Orthodox knows 
better than any enthusiastic fundamentalist that he has “the treasure 
of God in earthly vessels,” that neither he personally nor his institutions, 
nor his confessional statements limit the boundaries of the Orthodoxia 
since it is seen in its broad sense of the life of the Church unbroken 
throughout the centuries. In cases where excommunication is pro- 
nounced against a whole church by a local sister church, without dis- 
agreement on crucial matters of faith; or of absolutisation of a local 
confession as the definite truth of the whole Church ; or of the identi- 
fication of a local synod of one separated Church with the Ecumenical 
Council of the undivided Church ; these cases may involve basically 
non-heretical attitudes on matters of dogma, but are clearly un-Orthodox 
in behaviour. This is a non-Orthodox praxis. Here Eastern Orthodoxy, 
in the grace of God who preserved these churches as martyria out of 
their martyrdom, should be understood as bearing a living witness in 
and through its humble and poor historical being, and this it can only 
do in repentance for its manifest lack of Orthopraxia. 

In that spirit lies the exclusiveness and the inclusiveness of the con- 
fession of Eastern Orthodoxy, in that it represents, in its weakness, the 
line of unbroken continuity of the One Apostolic and Catholic Church. 
This statement does not imply a judgment upon the non-Orthodox 
churches. It is to be understood as the most dynamic service especially 
to the cause of church unity : a unity which does not depend on institu- 
tional power or theological academic research but on the communion 
of God with man which is to be shared through the life of the Church, 
and which is shown in the dynamics of a united evangelistic action in 
which we have to grow together till we arrive at the stature of Christ. 

Orthodoxia points to that charismatic unity even when she is falling 
and failing. That unity is created, presented and preserved only by 
the trinitarian God. Whenever, acting through the principle of a separated 
local Church, one seeks to increase the separation by wanting uni- 
formity, in the attempt to secure a solid institution or to define this 
unity by a schismatic individualistic confession, one succeeds only 
in doing precisely the reverse : one thus divides the Ecclesia even further. 
Orthodoxia would commit the same crime against its own deeper nature 
if, once given the opportunity of speaking through one single voice 
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in one single meeting, it yielded to the temptation to pronounce easy 
general criticisms of other Churches and define the undefinable “‘mys- 
tery” of the Unity through a new “confession of faith” on the model 
of un-Orthodox behaviour. 

In ecumenical debate, Orthodoxia has to remain in the freedom 
of its life and point to the united eucharistic life of the Ecclesia, the 
pivot Church, a constant reminder that Church Unity is the first un- 
shaken reality of human history. This unity exists, and can and has 
to grow continuously to its final goal of “Full Union and Communion,” 
beyond canonical laws misused as ends in themselves, beyond emanci- 
pation of the individual in the activism of social-gospelism or a vacant 
ceremonialism and an exaggerated pseudo-mysticism. We have to 
acknowledge in Orthodoxia that we are far more deeply rooted in the 
reality of the undivided Ecclesia and no other power and no other name 
can shake us from this reality expressed in the preaching of the Word 
and in eucharistic communion. 

In the dark moments we experience today with the rise of the worst 
anti-church enemy, secularism, we are called upon to see more clearly 
than ever before perhaps, the nature of that dynamic, charismatic 
and eucharistic unity. This alone will lead us further in presenting the 
saving Word of God in the modern world : we shall derive a new insight 
from having been given our common root in the life of the One Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. 





INTERCONFESSIONAL 


POST-GRADUATE STUDIES 
by 


MAURICE VILLAIN 


The question we have to consider is this: is it valuable for young 
theological students who have finished their normal course of theological 
study at a university to take an additional course in Ecumenics in an 
inter-confessional setting ? 

This is not one of those questions which can be dealt with a priori 
or merely on grounds of expediency. Twenty years ago no one would 
have thought of asking such a question. If anyone had done so, people 
would have doubted his judgment ; they might even have thought the 
suggestion outrageous. The fact that the question seems quite normal 
today is due to the change of atmosphere under the pressure of ecumenism. 
Many experiments have been tried, appreciable results have been achi- 
ved, and it is now easier to weigh up the pros and cons of an enterprise 
which is certainly bold and delicate but perfectly reasonable within 
certain limits. It is in the light of experience that we should like to put 
forward a few reflections here. 

The writer is a Roman Catholic priest. Trained between 1920 and 
1930 at a time when most of Catholic theology was opposed to the 
Reformers (and vice versa), it was not until later, during the course of 
his own teaching, that he discovered the ecumenical movement — to be 


exact, in 1935. He followed its wavering course and its progress very 


attentively, and continued to have interconfessional contacts, especially 
(but not exclusively) with Reformed circles. Immediately after the 
second world war, he and some other theologians tried to find a technical 
method for ecumenical conversations, which would be acceptable to 
both sides. He therefore thinks that he has made his own modest contri- 
bution to the change of climate that we perceive today. 

The experience related here may seem to take us away from the 
subject. But we shall soon see that it has a close bearing upon it, and 
that it argues in favour of our cause. 
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From 1935 to 1945 we were feeling our way and improvising in our 
inter-confessional contacts. It was a period of genesis which left us with 
unforgettable impressions. At the very outset we discovered the spiritual 
riches of our Protestant brothers, and we formed deep friendships with 
them. But at the same time we were fully aware of the differences of 
dogma which separated us : the barriers between us seemed insurmount- 
able, and we were armed at all points by our respective “Schoolmen.” 

We could have rejected one another and left it at that. It is thanks 
to the deep religious faith of Abbé Couturier — that “spiritual emulation” 
to which everyone pays tribute today — that we were able to extricate 
ourselves from that painful impasse and to persevere in our work with a 
holy joy. Everything we did at these meetings was prepared and carried 
out in an atmosphere of intensive prayer, strengthened by penitence and 
humility. We were filled with “great distress” about our division, for we 
had discovered the full reality (and closeness) of our brotherhood in 
baptism, and we saw that our brothers, the Protestant pastors, were 
deeply concerned to serve Jesus Christ. How could our mutual relations 
be marked by anything but deep respect and love? It was in this atmos- 
phere that, little by little, the real core of the doctrinal problems revealed 
itself to be very different from what is believed in current apologetics. 
Each series of positions was explained and simplified by reducing it to 
one precise problem, one basic idea ; and our vocabulary became more 
precise and unified. Although we were only feeling our way, this first 
result was not insignificant. 

The period after the war (from 1945 onwards) was different and 
decisive. The regular contacts were resumed with increased intensity, but 
this time it was possible to improve these contacts thanks to a laboratory 
of research “among ourselves” (I mean, between Catholics) for trying 
out a method. These were the “Journées du Chatelard” (near Lyons) 
which have been held every summer since 1945}. 

The main theme of these conferences was the method which the 
dialogue should assume, and its progressive application to all problems 
of dogma, in order to arrive at a full statement of theology in an ecumen- 
ical style. The method is as follows : 


1. First of all, to conserve everything which is valid in tue position 
of the Reformers ; 


1 They really started at St. Egréve, near Grenoble. They are described in our “Introduc- 
tion a I’CEcuménisme,” 3rd edition, Casterman, 1961, pp. 228-235. 
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2. Then to try and explain our own doctrine in a constructive way, 
not in opposition to anyone ; 


Lastly to undertake together a work of synthesis on the basis of 
the Bible. In doing this work we make use on our side of the most 
recent researches of Catholic Theologians concerning the relation 
between the Bible and Tradition, but the Bible is always the 
starting-point of our work together. 


This gives us a common ground on which we can go forward together 
with our Christian brothers in the analogie de la foi, and make our way 
slowly but surely towards a synthesis of fulness in which all the essential 
values will be rediscovered ?. 

That is the first part of our witness which the participants at the 
conferences were able to share with us. What bearing has it on the 
subject of this article ? Precisely this, that while it achieved good results, 
it revealed gaps and inadequacies from the point of view of a full ecumen- 
ical training. The results are important. How many difficulties have 
been overcome since the years of improvisation ! If our young theological 
students today want to take the trouble, they can find inexpensive ways 
of studying which will enable them to avoid many difficulties and mis- 
takes. Still, we are bound to admit that much still remains to be done. 
By keeping our researches “among ourselves”, we are far from embracing 
the whole ecumenical horizon (except through books). And since our 
contacts are practically limited to the French-speaking Reformed 
Churches, although we have become very well acquainted with one 
another and understand one another’s mentality very thoroughly, these 
contacts are still confined to a limited circle. Lutheranism, Anglicanism, 
the tremendous distant world of Orthodoxy, the “Free Churches” in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries, the Church of South India... these Churches 
have hardly been explored at all, at any rate we have had no direct 
contact with them, and that is indispensable. It cannot be repeated too 
often : an ecumenical theologian, whatever his special branch may be, 
must be adequately informed about all the Churches and, like a good 
conductor, be able to hear all the notes in the orchestra at once. 


1 It is impossible within the limits of this short article to clarify sufficiently so delicate 
a matter, but see our “Introduction a I’CEcuménisme,” Part 4, chapter III: “Recherche 
d’une méthode de théologie @cuménique,” pp. 236-257; and chapter IV, “Le dialogue 
cecuménique,”” pp. 258-275. 
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Deepening inter-confessional studies 


These limitations, however, are not confined to Roman Catholics. 
They must be felt still more strongly in Protestant, Anglican and Ortho- 
dox circles, since the great world conferences have brought them into 
close contact with one another. How often people complain about the 
inadequate ecumenical background of certain delegates! How inade- 
quate the background of the mass of church-goers (even of the élite) 
must be, to whom the conclusions must be passed on. 

It was for this reason that soon after 1948 (the date of theAmsterdam 
Assembly) the Ecumenical Institute was founded at Bossey, and in 
1952 the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies of the World Council 
of Churches. A course of study was drawn up including every aspect 
of ecumenism : its origin, described by those who had been the pioneers ; 
its present life described by those who are its main artisans ; its theo- 
logical and cultural problems ; the renewal of the Churches ; study of 
the main Christian confessions, including the Catholic Church ; and 
daily Bible study. It is under the joint direction of a Lutheran, a Pres- 
byterian and an Orthodox (one would like to see an Anglican among 
them too), and also has special teachers for each series of courses ; 
sometimes these teachers are Roman Catholics. The Graduate School 
is attended by theological students (or teachers) from all the Churches, 
even those not affiliated to the World Council, on condition that the 
students have completed three years’ study in a Theological Faculty. 
Roman Catholic priests have sometimes attended courses at Bossey. 

These courses are obviously very important in filling the gaps which 
we mentioned, and are extremely enriching for students whose churches 
do not insist much on dogma. But we should like to stress another 
factor —the students themselves, drawn from such widely differing 
backgrounds (from about twenty-five different countries, from every 
continent, and from twelve or fifteen different denominations). Despite 
these differences they show a remarkable union in love and service of 
Christ. Thanks to good spiritual guidance, and to the discreet influence 
of souls of profound piety and radiant spirituality, these students of 
both sexes form a real community in which the exchange of ideas and 
religious traditions is extremely enriching. This is what we like to call 
“the miracle of Bossey” : “it takes place in a fraternal spirit nourished 
and renewed three times a day by the Christian Gospel, and by consi- 
derable periods of meditation. In the morning you hear a meditation 
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given by one of the teachers or the students ; at mid-day and in the 
evening the Bible readings and hymns are accompanied by fervent 
intercession in which mention is made of all the leaders of the ecumen- 
ical movement (and of the forthcoming Vatican Council) and of all 
the major problems of the Christian Church and of the world today.” ? 
It is true, there is only one Ecumenical Institute in the world — very 
little in view of the immensity of the problem of understanding the 
other confessions, which is essential for ecumenical leaders. At any 
rate the results of the courses at Bossey have proved excellent. We 
stress this from personal experience. 

Many times we have been called to participate in conferences organ- 
ised at the Institute outside the courses of the Graduate School, and 
these meetings between Christians of all confessions and all countries 
proved extremely valuable. But we have also had the special privilege 
of being invited to give a course of lectures on Catholic ecumenism 
at the Graduate School during the winter of 1958-1959? and to attend 
the Week of Prayer for Unity. That was an extraordinarily fine experience. 


Conditions for fruitful advance 


Our conclusion is a positive one, although with a few reservations. 

We recognise the real value for a young ecumenical theological 
student to complete his studies in an interconfessional milieu. This 
includes hearing lectures given by teachers belonging to the great confes- 
sions ; but it also means living in a milieu side by side with Christians 
of different denominations, some from the East and others from the 
West. This teaching must be given quietly and in a peaceful atmosphere 
without any tendency to proselytism, in a deeply religious atmosphere 
in which prayer plays a leading part (which does not mean “confu- 
sionism” or communicatio in sacris). 

The reservations are the following. Firstly, those attending 
courses must be graduates. Bossey is very wise to stipulate that the 
students must have completed at least three years’ theology at a Uni- 
versity. What the Institute offers is, in fact, merely to complete their 
studies by a course on Ecumenics (which is an invitation to prepare a 
thesis on the same subject). As for the Roman Catholic candidates, 


1 Cf. “Introduction a I’@Ecuménisme,” p. 67. 


? With Mgr. J. Willebrands, now Secretary of the Council for Christian Unity, and 
Father Ch. Couturier, S.J., the mission expert. 
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apart from the permission which they have to receive from their Catho- 
lic hierarchy, we would only admit priests who have a degree in theology 
and who have already had experience in research work like that we do 
during the Journées du ChAatelard ; for this more homogeneous training 
has the advantage of being much advanced from the point of view of 
method. We think we can say here that the Catholic priests with this 
preliminary training who have attended the Graduate School at Bossey 
have not only derived the maximum profit, but have also exercised a 
good influence. May we add that the teachers at the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute have appreciated this influence so much that they would like the 
experiment to be repeated ? 

The most delicate point is the selection of the candidates. It is not 
every mind (however cultured) which is made for studies of this kind ; 
in some cases they might even prove harmful. They should, in our 
view, be confined to candidates whose theological background is excep- 
tionally sound, and who show outstanding maturity of judgment and 
genuine spiritual qualities. We Roman Catholics would demand a very 
high standard, and would only admit to this complementary course of 
study those graduates who will later become specialists (preferably 
teachers), of which there should be one or two in every diocese for 
guiding the clergy (from the Seminary) in their ecumenical task, pre- 
paring the Week of Unity and fostering inter-confessional contacts. We 
realise, however, that in the other confessions the choice may be much 
wider, in view of the mixing of ideas which must be taking place there, 
and the many problems which have to be tackled by all who are more 
directly related with the World Council of Churches. 





TEACHING CHURCH HISTORY IN 
AN ECUMENICAL PERSPECTIVE 


by 


RoBerT S. PAUL 


1. Church History as an ecumenical Discipline 


There was a time when I thought I knew perfectly well how church 
history should be taught ecumenically. Now when experience has made 
me wiser I am far less certain that I know, although I am even more 
sure that every teacher of church history should make the attempt. 

The problem of teaching church history ecumenically starts with 
the problem of the discipline itself. What is the place that the discipline 


should occupy in a theological curriculum, and what are the limits of 
the church historian’s concern ? To regard the subject simply as a chron- 
icle of events in the history of the Church, without taking into account 
the faith by which the Church has lived, the worship by which its life 
has been sustained, the piety which has flowered within it, and the 
witness to which it has been committed, would be to give an entirely 
false picture of the history. The theological disciplines need their own 
specialists — doctrine is the proper subject matter for the systematic 
theologian, worship is a prime concern of the teacher of Pastoral Theol- 
ogy and Biblical Interpretation the proper interest of those who teach 
the Bible — but the history of dogma, the history of liturgics, the history 
of Biblical Interpretation, in so far as these have affected and continue 
to affect the life of the Church, are also the legitimate concern of the 
church historian. He must be interested in everything which has influ- 
enced the Church, for only by trying to understand the total impact of 
the Church upon the world (and of the world upon the Church) can 
he begin to interpret the history of the church within an ecumenical 
perspective. 

He is an interpreter of the Church’s history. Naturally, he tries to 
discover the facts that lie behind the appearances of history, for he 
cannot interpret truly unless he is prepared to discover the truth. But 
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historians are far less sanguine than they used to be about being able 
to determine the “objective facts,” for we are conscious that every event 
has come to us through those who have written their own interpretation 
into the record ; and even if this were not true, the teacher has enough 
on his hands in keeping his own hoary prejudices under control. This 
relativity in all historical “knowledge” is perhaps the first fact that 
must be recognized in teaching the subject, and it has two consequences 
that are of very great importance in relationship to the ecumenical 
teaching of church history. 


1) If the church historian’s interpretation is influenced at every 
point by his Christian conviction that the final truth is to be found in 
Jesus Christ, it is surely of equal significance that for such a man Jesus 
Christ claims to be the Truth. To put it in another way, the Christian 
cannot help but understand the centre of history in terms of the events 
recorded in the Gospels, but just because he finds the centre at that 
point, he is compelled to be as honest as he can be in his investigation 
of the historical facts in all history : his faith that God has revealed His 
nature in Jesus Christ will colour all his thinking, but because it is faith 
in the God of Truth, he cannot dismiss any truth as irrelevant. 


2) It teaches humility before the facts. For large areas of historical 
knowledge we can be relatively certain what happened and why it hap- 
pened. But the operative word is relatively ; we cannot be absolutely 
certain. At any moment the discovery of a new piece of evidence (eg. 
the Qumran documents), the application of a new scientific technique 
(eg. the use of X-rays on palimpsests), or a new assessment of the facts 
(eg. the Weber thesis), can radically change our interpretation of any 
period in history. History thus forces theology to stand in humility 
before such ascertainable facts as there are, and this is by no means 
an unimportant ecumenical function, for without such correction theol- 
ogy (particularly when it formulates a doctrine of the Church) can so 


easily elevate itself to become an absolute and all-embracing philosophy 
that rivals the Gospel. 


This may be regarded as simply an apologia for church history. And 
so it is, for to understand any academic discipline in an ecumenical 
perspective involves first of all understanding the relevance of the disci- 
pline to the total thinking of the Church. Only with this kind of preface 


can we turn to consider the specific problem of teaching church history 
ecumenically. 
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As we do so, it is clear that there are two main aspects of teaching 
in which our ecumenical problem becomes acute — first, in respect of 
the scope and content of the courses offered, and secondly, in respect 
to the method and attitude of the professor. 


2. Scope and Content 


I start with the axiom that “to teach church history ecumenically 
means to teach it from the perspective of the Church in its wholeness.” 
But when we consider the full range of the Church’s history, and the 
very modest amount of time that the average student is allowed for the 
subject, we can see how impossible it is for the seminary to reach ecu- 
menical perfection through the comprehensiveness of its course-offerings 
or the breadth of its requirements. Consider what a full treatment of 
the history of the Church should include : 

(1) The Patristic period, with particular reference to the inter-action 
between the Church and the world of the Roman Empire, and 
an account of the effect of this on the Church’s organization, 
doctrine, liturgy, piety and apologetic. 

The Church of Byzantium, with some account of the differences 
between Eastern and Western thought ; an account of the cir- 
cumstances that led to the Lesser Orthodox Churches of the 
east, and of the Great Schism. 

The Medieval Church and the development of the Papacy ; 
Church and State relations, and the influence of the idea of 
“Christendom” on the Church’s idea of itself; the rise of monas- 
ticism, scholasticism and nationalism ; movements of reform in 
the Middle Ages, and the factors that led to the Reformation. 


The Reformation in its national developments — Germany, 
Switzerland, England, Scandinavia etc.; the international 
(ecumenical ?) significance of the “Radical Wing” of the Refor- 
mation ; the inter-play of theological and ecclesiastical interests 
with economic and social causes. 


The development of the post-Reformation national churches, 
and the calcification of the Church into denominations, with 
(presumably) some account in detail of the country in which 
one is teaching and of the denomination in which one’s students 
are expected to serve. 
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The Enlightenment, Pietism and the beginnings of the missionary 
movement in Protestantism ; the development of western Pro- 
testant denominationalism on a world scale. 


Post-Tridentine Roman Catholicism ; developments in dogma, 
and movements in its theology, liturgy and life; R.C. policy 
regarding the mission of the Church, and in relationship to 
other churches. 


The 19th and 20th centuries; the world-wide expansion of 
Christianity (and colonialism) ; the rediscovery of “the Church” ; 
the rise of the Ecumenical Movement, and some account of 
its agencies ; Biblical and theological trends, etc., etc. 


To cover this in anything like significant detail is clearly imposs‘ble. 
At the 1956 Consultation of Church Historians at Bossey we discovered 
that in the normal theological course of three years, the student is usually 
exposed to about three semesters of Church history, with weekly class 
hours totalling 3-6 hours. More could be taken through “electives”, 
where the courses were offered, but it is clearly impossible for every 
student to cover the history of the whole Church adequately. At the 
same time the professors themselves were conscious that the enforced 
selectivity of their courses (enforced as much by the pressures of the 
curriculum as by the capacity of the students and the teacher’s own 
interests) inevitably led to emphases that were less than ecumenical in 
their scope and content. For the practical reason of the amount that 
can be packed into a seminary curriculum the church historian has to 
deal with vast areas of church history in a very cursory way. The problem 
centres in the churches themselves for churches that have sprung from 
the Reformation expect their ordinands to know a good deal about the 
Reformation, but are less concerned with the church history of Europe 
or the history of Russian Orthodoxy, whereas other churches will have 
their own particular interests governed by their own theological and 
geographical orientation. 

Perhaps a good deal more could be done to broaden the scope of 
historical studies for our students, but we have frankly to recognize that 
when we have done all we can, the extent to which we can cover the 
history of the whole Church will still be very far from the ecumenical 
ideal. But even if the teacher could cover the whole history of the Church 
in detail, this would not of itself guarantee a truly ecumenical approach 
to the subject for our students, for within the pressures of the total 
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theological curriculum such a course might still fail to bring the student 
face to face with the ecumenical reality. Obviously we have to look 
elsewhere for our answer. 


3. The Teacher’s Method 


Fortunately the problem of “teaching in an ecumenical perspective” 
is not simply a question of persuading students to swallow more facts 
about a greater number of churches. It may be part of the problem but 
it is not the whole problem. More will depend on how the subject is 
taught. 

(1) I must confess to having developed a considerable prejudice 
against church history “survey courses”. The survey course may be 
valuable in giving the student a sense of historical perspective, but it 
must be supplemented with deeper studies if he is to be sent into the 
service of the Church with anything more than a superficial knowledge 
of its history. The professor who has to teach church history is surely 
not aiming to send out ordinands who think they “know it all” on the 
basis of a few survey courses, but men who during their seminary training 
have gained the incentive to explore the history of the Church themselves, 
who recognize that they are a part of church history, who are ready to 
read widely and dig deeply in the areas of history in which they have 
already felt some concern. To me it matters less whether the teacher 
has enabled his students to graduate with a formal course on Eastern 
Orthodoxy or on the Expansion of Christianity, than that he should 
have managed to convey to his class a concern for what has happened 
in the history of the Eastern Churches, or in the development of the 
Church’s mission. The same is particularly true of the Ecumenical 
Movement at a time when many seminaries and universities are intro- 
ducing courses on the “History of the Ecumenical Movement.” It is all 
to the good that they are being introduced, but in the final analysis they 
will be of value only as they engender in the student a living concern 
for the wholeness and unity of the Church. 

(2) This new interest in the history of the Ecumenical Movement 
raises an ecumenical problem in the relationship between church history 
and the the history of the Church’s thought. There is an inter-relationship 
here which is separated only at our peril: the idea and the historical 
context in which it comes to birth belong together. From the point of 
view of faculty relationship it means that there should be closest possible 
collaboration between the church historian and the historian of Christian 
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thought. The Ecumenical Movement throws into sharp relief our inter- 
disciplinary dependence upon each other. How far, for example, can 
anyone teach the history of the Ecumenical Movement without delving 
into the Faith and Order problems that have been at the centre of its 
concern, or without dealing with the fundamentally theological issues 
that were at the heart of the Life and Work Movement during the 1930s ? 
This is the reason why at Hartford, after an initial course in the history 
of the Ecumenical Movement we have introduced (for selected students) 
an advanced seminar on Faith and Order problems. Those who have 
attended Graduate Schools at Bossey will be very familiar with the 
method, but in addition to the study of the kind of problems we studied 
at Bossey we have tried to take up Faith and Order problems in the 
students’ immediate areas of concern. During the past year, for example, 
we were fortunate in having a “student” among us who was actively 
involved in a church union project within his own missionary situation. 
The group as a whole was able to analyze the situation, offer the insights 
of its own confessional and Biblical studies, and in the end to make some 
constructive suggestions about the way in which this particular union 
of two denominations could safeguard for the Church of the future a 
sense of the Church’s wholeness. Fortunately at Hartford we have the 
kind of international and interconfessional situation which is able to 
reproduce on a small scale the kind of ecumenical encounter enjoyed 
by those who attend the Graduate School', but I am sure there are 
many situations where with goodwill and imagination several seminaries 
might work together on similar projects. The value of such a method 
is that it makes the ecumenical history of the Church a contemporary 
experience. 


4. Beyond Content and Method 


Finally, however, the teaching of church history from an ecumenical 
perspective can no more be reduced to a method than it can be reduced 
to a question of comprehensiveness. It depends more upon the teacher’s 
attitude towards the Lord of History. Three brief examples may illustrate 
what I mean. 





1 In a group numbering 14 there were represented : Congregational Christian (UCC), 
Disciples, Methodist, Coptic, Orthodox, Presbyterian, Missionary Alliance, Baptist, and 
Mennonite. The nations represented were (in addition to the United States) Egypt, Australia, 
Canada, Angola, South Africa (Bantu), and the professor is English! It should also be 
mentioned that among the Anglo-Saxons who took part, 4 were missionaries (India and 
Portugal). 
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(1) We are all conscious of the mixed motives that have been oper- 
ative in the history of the Church, but the motives that produce schism 
do not always remain constant, and the reasons that a particular group 
was forced into separation during the sixteenth century may be radically 
different from the motives (acknowledged or unacknowledged) that keep 
them apart from the “mother church” today’. The church historian 
must be honest in his appraisal of the facts. 

(2) The church historian will be of greatest service to the Ecumenical 
Movement as he is honest about its own history. There are non-theol- 
ogical factors that make for schism and there are non-theological factors 
that make for the reunion of the Church. Over against the solid Biblical 
and theological reasons for the visible unity of the Church there are 
other (less praiseworthy) motives that push churches and individuals in 
the same direction. (Have you never met a “Free Church” minister 
who would like to be a bishop, or a bishop who would like to extend 
his own personal influence ?) The teacher of church history has to try 
and stand over against contemporary church history, and for the sake 
of the ecumenical truth to which the Bible witnesses, he has to be critical 
of all the schemes of men where secondary motives have been allowed to 
confuse the truth. Only by judging church history according to the 
Christ who is the Lord of History can we serve the Church ecumenically. 

(3) I return to a point that was made earlier —for the church 
historian has the duty of reminding us through his discipline that most 
of our judgments about the Church in history are relative and open 
to error. In unravelling motives and in determining causes we can 


never be absolutely sure. If one piece of fresh evidence can radically 


change the picture, we have to encourage the openness in our students 
that will be ready to receive it. Moreover the church historian has to 
remind us of the glib way in which denominations have so often assumed 
that their continued existence is proof that Providence in on their side, 
and have forgotten that frequently it is because earlier in their history 





1 There is an interesting illustration of this in the relations between the Puritans and 
Separatists in England and the Anglican bishops. In the early seventeenth-century we 
find Richard Bancroft arguing against the claim of the Puritans and Separatists to a doctrine 
of the Church de jure divino : ““The Apostles and Ministers at first did not bynde themselves 
to anye one order in theire proceedinges and government.” By the nineteenth-century, 
however, we find that it was the Anglican bishops who were advancing the plea of a polity 
that was de jure divino, and it is the Congregationalist, Robert Dale, who was protesting 
that there was no such single order established by God for the Church! Cf. Congregational 
Principles (1920 edition), p. 4f., and Tracts ascribed to Richard Bancroft (edited by Albert 
Peel), 1953, p. 107. 
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they took the precaution of persecuting all rivals from their territories. 
The most urgent and fundamental ecumenical need is that of penitence, 
and the church historian is the one who should remind us of the reasons 
why. 

These are but illustrations of what it can mean to teach church 
history from an ecumenical perspective. Yet as the teacher tries to 
give his students a sense of the history of the Church in its wholeness, 
he is conscious that he stands within a particular tradition, in whose life 
he shares and through which he has been brought to know and to serve 
Jesus Christ. In relating the Whole. Church to the Particular Church 
he may often fail and give a picture that is less than complete. But what 
matters most is that he should stand humbly before history, for it is 
the arena in which his Lord became incarnate. 





THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ECUMENICAL 
STUDIES AND 


THE THEOLOGICAL FACULTIES 
by 


EDMUND SCHLINK 


When we met over ten years ago for the first time to discuss the 
plans for a Graduate School at Bossey, many points were still not clear. 
One thing, however, was absolutely evident : that there was an urgent 
need to deepen the theological bases of the ecumenical movement, 
and that the good results obtained from bringing young theological 
students together every August at Bossey had awakened and justified 
the desire for more thorough ecumenical studies. But the way in which 
this task should be tackled, what subjects should be selected and what 
methods applied, etc. was not clear. Nor were we sure whether a suffi- 
cient number of students from the different Churches and countries 
would register, what attitude the existing theological faculties would 
take to a new venture of this kind, and last but not least, whether the 
plan would receive the approval of the Central Committee and Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. So from many points 
of view the opening of the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies 
was an experiment — though an experiment which very rapidly won 
the support of the World Council, and which was given good opportu- 
nities to start work owing to the understanding of the Faculty of Theology 
of Geneva University. 

Looking back today on the first ten years’ life of the Graduate School, 
we may be permitted to say that the experiment has been a success. 
The students came ; some of them even wrote dissertations on ecumenical 
subjects as a result of their studies at Bossey. Teachers from all over 
the world have been ready to come and teach there, in addition to the 
permanent staff. The wealth of experience gathered by the staff of 
the Ecumenical Institute during the summer conferences could be stud- 
ied during the winter semester, and guidance given to the younger 
generation. The Graduate School has dealt with a large number of 
important subjects. At the same time, owing to the close contact be- 
tween the staff and the work of the General Secretariat in Geneva, and 
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thanks to its insight into and sympathy with the needs of students from 
all over the world, the Graduate School has developed its own methods 
of theological study and exchange, which have proved exceedingly fruit- 
ful; at the same time it has succeeded in retaining its free, pioneering 
spirit. So that today it is a training-college of a special kind, which is 
proving its value in many ways. 


The distinctive task of the Graduate School 


The existence of the Graduate School at Bossey is justified today 
beyond a doubt. It is justified even in comparison with the Theological 
Faculties with their far older traditions — both those attached to Uni- 
versities, and those working in the form of denominational training- 
colleges or theological seminaries. 

Many of the Theological Faculties today, it is true, possess Ecumen- 
ical Chairs and ecumenical institutes or seminaries, which deal not 
only with Symbolics (the comparative study of the confessions) but 
also with questions concerning church-union. But on the whole the 
Theological Faculties are training-centres for theological students 
belonging to a certain confession. Even the inter-denominational 
theological seminaries are usually sponsored only by denominations 
which are closely related to one another. Their ecumenical studies, 
therefore, have a definite trend : theological study is based on the stand- 
point of a given Church and directed toward understanding the other 
Churches. The attempt to attain inter-church union is therefore based 
on concrete assumptions which are shared by the professors and the 
students. The Graduate School at Bossey, on the other hand, does not 
belong to any particular Church. Its staff and its students do not share 
the same church-tradition ; it is a meeting-place for teachers and stu- 
dents from different churches, who meet on an equal footing. All they 
have in common is the same narrow Christological basis which is shared 
by the member-Churches of the World Council of Churches, and hence 
their belief that unity exists in Christ, and their desire to express this 
unity in visible form. The ecumenical problems here are therefore 
much more complex, and also more inexorable. All the different church 
traditions with their different liturgies, doctrines and orders meet at 
Bossey on an equal footing. 

Similar contacts are facilitated through the scholarships offered by 
the World Council and by individual Churches. We all realise their 
importance in deepening ecumenical contacts. For they are the only 
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opportunity which many people ever have of getting to know about the 
theological studies, the worship, the parish work and the influence on 
society of other Churches. Owing to the conservative outlook of most 
Theological Faculties, however, they usually restrict these scholarships 
to students belonging to their own denomination. 

At the Graduate School at Bossey, however, all the teachers and 
students are guests on an equal footing, because the Graduate School 
is non-denominational ; and when students are selected for its courses, 
care is taken to ensure equitable representation of the different church- 
traditions and countries, so that no single Church shall have undue 
influence on the work as a whole. There is therefore more opportunity 
at Bossey than at the Theological Faculties for direct, extensive contact 
between the positions and problems of the different branches of Christen- 
dom. In addition Bossey has unique opportunities for direct contact 
with the current ecumenical work being undertaken at the Geneva 
headquarters of the World Council. 

The Graduate School is therefore a valuable addition to the Theo- 
logical Faculties, and need not in any way enter into competition with 
them. For whereas the Theological Faculties provide a basic study of 
the different theological disciplines — biblical, historical, systematic 
and practical — the Graduate School does not do so, nor does it aim 
at extending its activities in that direction. It confines itself to offering 
a supplementary training to students who have already passed their 
examinations in the basic theological disciplines at a Theological Faculty. 
At the same time it tries to overcome the isolation and the abstract, 
theoretical approach so common in many Theological Faculties, espec- 
ially in Europe. For ecumenical training must resolutely bring theo- 
logical thought to bear on the whole life of the Christian Church, its 
tasks and problems, its prayer and thanksgiving. The intercession, 
closely related to practical tasks and directed towards the whole Christian 
Church, which is regularly held in the chapel at Bossey is therefore just 
as important as the lectures and discussions in the work of the Graduate 
School. 


Questions for study 


If we ask about the future of this work, we can certainly say with 
confidence : the Graduate School will continue to grow and to bear fruit 
in future by participating in the dynamism of the ecumenical movement 
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from which it sprang. Of course, it is true of every theological training- 
college that it cannot prosper unless it is guaranteed freedom in its 
research and teaching, by those responsible for it. This has been the 
case hitherto in Bossey and it must remain so in future. At the same 
time, however, the Graduate School will not prosper unless it uses its 
freedom to go on studying the questions which are still of burning 
importance for the progress of the work of the WCC. That problem is 
ultimately always the same: the unity of the Church. For the WCC 
cannot stand still merely repeating that unity exists solely in Christ ; 
it must move forward, so that the unity which it confesses finds expres- 
sion in the union of the Churches, and is revealed to the world as an 
actual fact. But this basic question is constantly giving rise to fresh 
tasks, as the actual historical situation changes. In the present situation 
three questions are, in my opinion, of primary importance and urgently 
require theological study. 

1. From the very outset the WCC has stressed the importance of 
the membership of the Orthodox Churches, and the Churches of the 
West have shown them sympathy and respect. At the same time, how- 
ever, it-must be admitted that the delegates of the Orthodox Churches 
often feel lonely and not well understood at ecumenical conferences. 
It is a fact that many of the members of the WCC have very little know- 
ledge of the Eastern Church, and fail to realise adequately the importance 
of Orthodoxy. As a result of the increase in contacts the Eastern Church 
— especially the Russian Orthodox Church — is being studied more 
intensively, and the consequent problems of dogma will have to be 
taken far more seriously than hitherto. The crucial questions which 
arise in connection with Orthodoxy, and also in connection with the 
Roman Church, must not be over-simplified in a relativist, pragmatic 
way, as they often are in the ecumenical movement. Questions concern- 
ing the truth of certain dogmas must be seriously faced, if we aim at a 
union of the Churches. 

2. The World Council of Churches is full of sympathy for the Younger 
Churches and their mission-task in a non-Christian environment. It 
has always given its utmost support to their desire for independence, 
and to their first efforts in the direction of church unity, and has drawn 
attention to them as a pattern for the Older Churches. Nevertheless 
we must ask ourselves whether this is enough. History teaches that 
the real impact of missions on the old national cultures is not felt until 
the imported Christian Gospel has been thought through afresh with 
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all its implications for the particular problems which have existed there 
for centuries, and been applied to their philosophy, their legal system, 
their ethics and their art. The Graeco-Roman world could never have 
been permeated and transformed by the Gospel, as it was, without 
the work of the Apologetists, who brought the Christian faith to 
bear on the philosophy of their own environment, and thus laid the 
basis for a theology which could solve the special problems of the 
Graeco-Roman culture of the Mediterranean. It was not until this 
had been achieved that Christianity could permeate Graeco-Roman 
civilisation. 

Is not the situation the same today? I cannot imagine Western 
philosophy occupying an absolute, permanent position of precedence 
above all the other philosophies of all the other civilisations. But the 
Younger Churches are undoubtedly just beginning to relate the Christian 
faith to the great intellectual and spiritual achievements of their own 
countries. For instance, the Christian theologians of India have usually 
learnt enough Western philosophy during their theological studies to 
enable them to understand the history of theology in the West. If Chris- 
tian missions are to have their full impact, however, special theological 
studies will be required which deal specifically with the problems of 
Indian thought. 

3. The World Council of Churches has shown intense concern for 
the widely differing problems of contemporary society, and has repeat- 
edly advocated freedom and equal rights for all human beings. It has 
publicly opposed racial discrimination and all forms of totalitarian 
oppression. Its advocacy has also helped some countries to emerge 
from colonial status and to become sovereign states. The question 
has, however, become crucial whether the Christian Church has not 
over-simplified the issues by advocating democracy in every situation as 
the guarantee of a humane (or even a Christian) order, and making a 
black-and-white distinction between totalitarianism and democracy. 
History reveals a tremendous variety of other forms of state and economy, 
which are often better adapted to the historical and geographical back- 
ground, the sociological structure based on the joint family and the 
tribe, better adapted also to the traditional forms of economic exchange, 
than is a democratic order, based solely on the freedom of the individual. 
Much of the disorder of our time is undoubtedly due to the fact that 


action has been ideological, instead of realistic. But love is essentially 
realistic. 
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Each of these questions involves a large number of separate pro- 
blems. None of them can be solved merely by an exchange of experience 
between the different churches and countries, however indispensable 
this may be for mutual understanding. Joint study of these problems 
is also absolutely essential, for the sake of church unity. For the greater 
the difference between the theological concepts and social ethics, the 
greater will be the danger of disagreement concerning our message and 
our action. 

On the one hand the task is centred in theology, i.e. in deepening 
our ecumenical studies by resolutely returning to the apostolic basis 
(recorded in the Bible), on which the divided sections of the Christian 
Church are all agreed. We must not imagine, however, that all the 
problems of our time can be directly solved by suitable quotations from 
the Bible. The biblical statements must rather be understood as dynamic 
historical events through which the message of salvation broke into 
the world at that time. Our task is to apply that same message in a 
different historical context. This means re-thinking not only the basic 
content of the biblical statements (which apply to the Church in every 
age of history) but also re-thinking the basic historical events of the 
Apostles’ message in their own age, if unity is to be recognised amid 
our diversity. 

On the other hand, however, this research-work cannot be done 
merely through theological studies, in the narrow sense., If we wish to 
continue what the Apostles and their disciples laid down as a basis for 
all time, we must try to obtain a clear knowledge of the religious, philo- 
sophical, sociological and political conditions of their time, as well as 
of the very different mental, social, economic and political situations in 
the different countries today to whom the same Christ must be preached, 
so that a new fellowship may come to life. Today more than ever before 
it is essential that theological studies be closely associated with the 


studies undertaken in the non-theological Faculties and technical and 
commercial colleges. 


A centre for ecumenical research 


What are the implications of all this for the future of the Graduate 
School? It already has excellent achievements to its credit, in that it 
has brought theological students selected from widely differing churches 
and countries into personal contact, confronted them with all sorts of 
problems, and equipped them for joint action in their home-churches. 
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It has made an outstanding contribution towards handing on the ecumen- 
ical torch. But in addition it will have to become a centre of ecumenical 
research. At the present stage of ecumenical work, teaching and research 
belong together even more closely than ever before. 

The objection might be raised that research of this kind is the task 
of the various Commissions of the World Couicd of Churches. But 
there are considerable intervals of time between their meetings, and 
their members can only devote part of their time to ecumenical work. 
And the full-time staff at the Geneva headquarters of the World Council 
of Churches are fully occupied with important organisational work. 
At the Ecumenical Institute, on the other hand, many teachers drawn 
from different Churches are engaged in a permanent process of joint 
study, and all the necessary conditions exist for doing intensive research, 
in addition to teaching. The teachers would only have to be given time 
to undertake research, and opportunity would have to be given to 
students to take a course lasting several semesters. 

Another objection which might be raised is that research work of 
this kind can only be done at universities, because it can only be under- 
taken if there is close cooperation between theology and the other 
branches of learning. At the Graduate School this very condition is 
fulfilled ; for it is part of Geneva University. In addition it is in close 
proximity to many of the important institutions of the UNO which 
deal with the same problems which ecumenical studies are tackling 
today. Furthermore it enjoys unique opportunity for access to the 
libraries and archives of the World Council. So it is obvious that Bossey 
is a particularly suitable place for undertaking research. 

In whatever form we may envisage the future of the Graduate School, 
one thing is certain: its tasks will grow greater, not less ; and its work 
contains tremendous promise. 





HOW THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OPERATES 
by 


HANS HEINRICH WOLF 


It was certainly a happy inspiration ten years ago to associate a 
Graduate School with the work of the Ecumenical Institute. Otherwise 
the teaching staff of the Institute would hardly have been able to stand 
for long the constant succession of courses, conferences and consul- 
tations on widely differing subjects (which were often merely touched 
upon instead of being thoroughly examined) and the coming and going 
of people from all over the world. The Graduate School, held every 
winter from the Ist October to the 15th February, gives them just the 
opportunity they need to examine these questions more deeply ; in fact 
it compels them to do so. 

The Graduate School affords an opportunity of doing continuous 
study with the same group of people for several months, teachers and 
students cooperating and learning from one another. 


1. The Graduate School 


The Graduate School was affiliated to the Ecumenical Institute in 
1952, and has since received the status of an Institute of Geneva Uni- 
versity (associated with the Theological Faculty). The first semesters of 
its history, under the direction of Hendrik Kraemer and Suzanne de 
Dietrich, were marked by a great measure of freedom ; they might be 
described as charismatic. The Graduate School has now assumed more 
of the character of a systematic syllabus. But I hope it will not thereby 
lose the charismatic features which are so indispensable for the vitality 
of an enterprise of this kind. 

It is our concern to maintain a high academic level in the studies 
undertaken at the Graduate School. This is the logical effect of our 
association with Geneva University. It is also in the interest of the 
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ecumenical movement as a whole, which urgently needs a young gene- 
ration of theological graduates carefully trained in ecumenical conver- 
sation. 

However, it is anything but easy to carry out these aims with a group 
of some fifty students, drawn on the average from about 20 to 25 differ- 
ent countries and from 10 to 15 different confessions and denominations. 
For in spite of the conditions for admission (the completion of at least 
three years’ theological studies at academic level), and the pre-selection 
of the candidates by their churches, and then their careful selection by 
us, it is very difficult for us to maintain a reasonably high level in our 
common studies, owing to the differences in the education of our students, 
the differences in age and occupation and experience, and the variety 
of personalities and nationalities. In addition there are the different 
expectations of the students, which are not always directed towards 
concentrated study. Some of them are burning to inform themselves 
about a whole host of ecumenical problems and to take home as many 
stimulating ideas as possible, so that they can apply them or study them 
there. To them an ecumenical enterprise of this kind involving personal 
contact with Christians from completely unknown churches is such a new 
and exciting experience that at first they do not feel inclined to attach 
overmuch importance to studies at a deeper level or to concentrate on 
a few problems only. Personal contacts, the opening up of fresh per- 
spectives in regard to the Church and the world, a closer knowledge 
of the working of the WCC, these are the most important things which 
they expect from a semester at the Graduate School. Others take all 
that as more or less incidental, but their main concern is to discuss 
certain selected problems as thoroughly as possible with their fellow- 
students. Both these concerns are justified and we regard it as our duty 
to take due account of them. But we are convinced that we must concen- 
trate as thoroughly as possible on certain questions which we take as 
models, in order to see what it means to tackle a problem ecumenically. 
This method can prove fruitful only if the students possess a certain 
basis of theological knowledge and judgement which enables us to go 
further on a common footing. In this we are sometimes greatly helped 
by the maturity and experience of the older students, who include pastors, 
educators and professors. Diversity is certainly an enrichment; but 
careful selection is equally important. For we hope that ecumenical 
studies will be carried on in many different areas through the initiative 
of the students who have attended the Graduate School. 
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2. How do we proceed ? 


Although we are part of the University of Geneva, we are free to 
arrange our courses as we think fit for our special position as a Graduate 
School of Ecumenical Studies. 

Since the Graduate School was started, three elements have proved 
important every semester: the communal life, the worship, and the 
joint studies. It would hardly be possible to continue studying certain 
problems, with all the tensions they involve, were it not for the daily effort 
to reach personal understanding, the formation of friendships, and the 
common worship. These create common ground upon which we can 
venture to tackle our studies soberly, without shirking the difficulties. 
At any rate, we very often have to encourage students to go to the very 
root of the problems. We cannot discover the significance of what we 
hold in common until we stop being so “sweet” to one another, as the 
students themselves sometimes say. Is this initial moderation due to 
the misconception that they must seek easy compromises in the ecumenical 
movement so as not to impair its fraternity ? Or is the experience of 
the things we have in common so new and overwhelming that it takes 


their breath away a little and they cannot express their criticisms freely ? 
Or is it due to an easy-going attitude of self-sufficiency which cannot be 
bothered to examine theologically the unity which is revealed as a direct 
spontaneous experience in a group of students of this kind ? 


3. The Worship 


While studying at Bossey the students of the Graduate School become 
part of the existing residential community which is trying to grow together 
in its common task, and to be something more than the staff of a house 
which tries to meet the different needs of its guests. For instance, the 
life of this residential group is inconceivable without the daily intercessions 
and the short services during the week. Bossey cannot simply be a 
conference-centre with personnel of different kinds. This problem 
concerns many other centres doing similar work to Bossey. If in our 
Institute we are working for the renewal of the Church, then it is of 
crucial importance that that renewal should grow and find expression 
among the permanent staff. This is particularly difficult in an ecumenical 
centre, because every member of the staff has to remain loyal to his 
own Church. His ties with his own denomination are not weakened 
because he works in the ecumenical movement. This tension between 
one’s own church-affiliation and fellowship with Christians of widely 
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differing confessions is characteristic of all ecumenical work. But it is 
particularly apparent in a centre like Bossey, where for a time the per- 
manent staff have no direct contact with their own churches, and where 
the worship assumes many different forms arranged by the different 
courses, in which only some of the staff feel at home, and the desire 
for a more continuous common form of worship has therefore been 
expressed. 

When the students join the household, the forms of worship are con- 
stantly changing, for one of the tasks of the Graduate School is to introduce 
students to the worship-traditions of the different churches, and to live 
in them. Hitherto this has been done by one confessional group assuming 
responsibility for the daily morning worship and the Sunday service for 
a fortnight. The aim is not to “stage” the different traditions artificially, 
but to hold services in the form to which the group arranging them is 
accustomed. On the other hand, after they have lived together for some 
time the students themselves feel the need to work out their own forms 
of worship, expressing the common truths which they may have mean- 
while discovered. For this there is daily opportunity at evening prayers. 
But we have not got very far in arranging these services in a satisfying 
way, which is surprising in view of the strong criticism frequently levelled 
against obsolete forms of worship. One has to keep in mind the fact 
that for many of the group — both teaching staff and students — such 
an intensive spiritual life is something completely new, to which they 
cannot immediately adapt themselves. For this reason the extent to 
which they participate in this worship is left entirely to them. But if 
it is true that a stronger missionary impulse is bound up with greater 
concern about the spiritual sources at our disposal, then one would 
expect Christians to make the fullest possible use of these sources, 
instead of shutting themselves up in lifeless formulas, as they so often 
do. Here we ourselves, who so often criticize what is conventional, 
need the stimuius of discovering living forms to express our fellowship, 
while realizing our own unique position torn between allegiance to our 
own church and the challenge to participate in a new fellowship. The 
daily prayer of intercession is one of these forms. During one of the last 
few years the students expressed the desire that Bossey should be more 
a place of prayer — prayer for the building-up of the Body of Christ 
and its unity, and intercession for the world. In so doing they rendered 
us an important service by reminding us of the basis underlying all 
our work. 
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Problems concerning worship are discussed at a special seminar, 
which runs all through the semester. This part of our work is left entirely 
to the initiative of the students, who then select separate themes for 
group-study. During the last few years intensive studies have been 
undertaken on Holy Communion, on prayer, on baptism, etc. Here, 
as in all our study, our concern is to return to the sources, and in their 
light to understand our agreements and our differences, and try to 
overcome them. 

This aim is also furthered by the weekly Bible study, which aims 
at strengthening the spiritual life of our group. In our view, it is essential 
for the students to find their own way of access to the living Word ; 
those who take the Bible with greater simplicity and directness must 
discuss their approach with students who cannot read the Bible without 
first explaining their own hermeneutical methods. Whatever the outcome 
of these discussions may be the important thing is that the students 
should become more attentive in really listening to the Word and obeying 
it. 

Up to this point it is perhaps possible to describe the spiritual life ; 
but there are many aspects of it which cannot easily be put into words. 
In all kinds of ways pastoral care is exercised, but the students are 
constantly asking for more. Should this be done in the future by appoin- 
ting a chaplain as students of some courses have suggested ? But does 
not a group of this kind contains a variety of gifts, which should be 
used, instead of seeking to escape from pastoral responsibilities by 
putting them on one man’s shoulders? If we talk about renewing our 
churches by awakening and discovering the latent gifts in their members, 
then Bossey too presents opportunities for renewal of this kind. But 
perhaps a chaplain would be the right man to awaken them ? 


4. The studies 


Ecumenical studies require a special syllabus. During the last years 
we have taken certain subjects for study during the semester, and exam- 
ined them from various different aspects. One of these subjects was 
“The responsible use of power” ; others were “The Ministry and ministries 
of the Church,” “The Roman Catholic world,” “The Christian witness 
in a post-Christian and a non-Christian world,” etc. These subjects are 
usually chosen in connection with the special questions under discussion 
by the World Council of Churches. In future we may tackle more 
directly certain problems of “Faith and Order,” “Life and Work” and 
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“World Mission and Evangelism,” so as to bring ourselves into contact 
with the current studies, and if possible to make a contribution toward 
them. In principle there are no questions related to the Church or to 
theology which are excluded from study at a school of Ecumenical 
Studies. It is only in the sphere of church-history that the ecumenical 
movement perhaps represents a special phenomenon. But we speak 
also of an ecumenical theology, meaning that theology as a whole, with 
all its disciplines, must be studied in a wide ecumenical setting*. This 
kind of theological study must be based on a realisation of the unity 
which exists in Christ, and the consequent need for visible expression 
of it, which can bring about a new relationship between the existing 
Churches. In practice this involves a lengthy process of comparing and 
confronting one church-tradition with another, and re-examining the 
sources, sO as to discover new points of agreement and new ways of 
overcoming our differences. Such confrontation can only take place 
fruitfully within a small group. We are therefore more and more adopting 
the system of group study in groups of 8 to 10 people, instead of extended 
lectures. The findings of each group (often resulting from an analysis 
of documents) are then presented to all the students and discussed again, 
so that the other groups also know what has been done. Written work 
done by the students during the semester can also be discussed in these 
small groups. 

Much can be done to prepare for a group-study of this kind. A series 
of lectures explaining the different structures of theological thought in 
Europe, in Anglo-Saxon countries, and in the Orthodox Church, and 
those which are beginning to become apparent in Africa and Asia, have 
proved particularly helpful. It is often difficult to understand them owing 
to the entirely different basis underlying their theological thought, and the 
different way in which they pursue a theological problem to its ultimate 
conclusion. Agreement on it can be reached only by studying the material 
itself. But it has always proved very helpful to indicate these differences 
and to point out the problems characteristic of a particular environment. 
Dr. Nissiotis’ article in this number emphasizes this problem, to which 
much greater attention must be paid in future if more fruitful cooperation 
is to be achieved in the ecumenical movement between — let us say — 
a Catholic, a Protestant and a Pentecostal type of Christianity. 


1 See “Towards an ecumenical theology” by H. H. Wor in The Ecumenical Review 
January 1961, Vol. XIII, No. 2, pp. 215-227. 
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Mention must also be made in this connection of the study of selected 
confessions and denominations, which is always included in the work 
each semester. During the last years in each term we have studied two 
of the great confessions including Pentecostalism. But we have also 
analysed the different forms of church-union. We have also studied 
certain sects. During the coming semester we plan to examine the 
history and present life of churches of Africa and Asia. Lastly, there 
are the regular courses on the history of the ecumenical movement, in 
which we are particularly interested in maintaining contacts with the 
pioneer generation, which can pass on to us something of its spiritual 
enthusiasm and its readiness to take risks — things on which so much 
depends if the ecumenical movement is really to remain a movement. 
What is presented in these lectures corresponds to some extent to the 
information regularly given to us by the General Secretary and by the 
Directors of the different Divisions, so that this also keeps the students 
informed about the current work being undertaken in the different 
Divisions. 

In addition to receiving help from the Geneva headquarters staff, 
the Graduate School is always assisted by a tutor and a number of 
guest-professors including members of the Theological Faculty of Geneva, 
while the Directors of the Graduate School also lecture at the Theological 
Faculty of Geneva University. The doctrinal programme of the Graduate 
School is another link with the Faculty. Students who have spent a 
semester at the School can apply to follow the doctoral pro- 
gramme, in order to obtain a Doctorate avec mention sciences @cu- 
méniques conferred by the Theological Faculty of Geneva University. 
So far three students have obtained this Degree, and four others are 
studying for it. Those students who wish to concentrate on writing 
shorter theses of academic standard, can obtain a Diploma signed by 
the Dean of the Theological Faculty of Geneva and the Graduate School. 


5. Towards educational wholeness 


Apart from the syllabus composed of many small units like a mosaic, 
the students are given wide scope to arrange their daily programme as 
they think fit. This applies also to the worship, as already mentioned. 
In our view, it is essential in a course of this kind, where the students 
come from such widely differing backgrounds, that they should discover 
for themselves how to live together and how to solve the problems which 
confront those who try to understand the real purposes and aims of the 
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ecumenical movement. Participating in the process of ecumenical renewal 
involves certain risks, and crises cannot always be avoided. It would not 
be right if the staff were to use their experience in order to steer the 
students carefully past such crises, even if it were ever possible to do so. 
Such crises are salutary. 

Recently a plan has been under consideration to extend the semester 
at Bossey to include a period of practical work and observation in diffe- 
rent centres. The centres envisaged would be places where the Church 
is engaged in modern work in urban or rural areas, evangelical academies, 
places where new forms of parish life are being built up, centres of 
refugee work of the World Council, and other projects. What many of 
our students lack is broad, first-hand experience of the real world situa- 
tion. They might be able to obtain some in these centres, or in institutes 
and organizations run by non-church bodies, if they were really given an 
opportunity not simply to be used as supplementary staff, but to observe 
how the work was done and to reconsider what they have already learnt 
theoretically. Whether this period of practical work should precede or 
follow the semester at Bossey is still to be decided, and there remains the 
great practical problem of how to provide for adequate supervision 
and guidance. The Graduate School bases its work on the assumption 
that the students have already completed the usual academic studies ; 
beyond that it offers a special opportunity for obtaining a greater “whole- 
ness” of theological education. At Bossey not only are communal life, 
common worship and common study closely inter-related, but separate 
questions are also seen in their relation to life as a whole, both in their 
theoretical and practical aspects. Additional practical experience would 
help them to obtain this view of things. The ordinary theological curri- 
culum at theological seminaries is bound to be theoretical up to a point, 
i.e. it must isolate certain questions from their context in order to 
examine them from every aspect. The question is whether it is not 
also the task of theological studies to show how to apply these theoretical 
perceptions to life, how to find the corresponding action. I have the 
impression that in certain educational systems the student is left alone 
too soon to find his own way of translating theory into practice. These 
systems are influenced by the notion that no opportunity should be 
given to the student to escape from making his own personal decisions, 
and that any form of casuistry is harmful. That danger does indeed exist, 
but teaching must not stop too soon. Much can be taught about how 
to relate theory to practice. Great problems exist just at this point, for 
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example in the field of Christian Ethics. A Graduate School of Ecumen- 
ical Studies, whose concern it is to consider the process of renewal in 
the churches, is bound by its very nature to embrace a greater wholeness 
in its educational processes. This is the natural implication of the word 
“ecumenical” and also of the post-graduate character of the Institute. 


Conclusion 


At the beginning of this article I mentioned the fortunate combination 
of the two tasks which the Ecumenical Institute has to perform: the 
many short conferences held during the summer months, and the 
Graduate School. The question arises, however, whether under present 
conditions it is possible permanently to carry out both these tasks as 
thoroughly as they should be. Academic work requires leisure for study 
and research and a certain independence of the pressure involved in 
organizing a continuous programme of conferences. One day it may 
be necessary to draw a sharper distinction between the tasks and compe- 
tences of the Directors. But even if there should eventually be two 
Institutes, they would in any case have to keep in close contact with 
each other ; for the experience gained at the summer conferences (espe- 
cially the relations with the laity) is an important form of preparation 
for the work of the Graduate School ; and the opportunity offered by 
the Institute for more thorough studies is in its turn beneficial to the 
running of the summer conferences. 

In an enterprise like a Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies, which 
has so many constructive possibilities, the staff must always be prepared 
to seek for the best and most suitable ways of operating. This account 
of the way in which the Graduate School operates is, therefore, only 
a survey of the present phase ; it is not in any way a plan for its final 
form. We hope that the articles in this number of The Ecumenical 
Review published on the tenth anniversary of the Graduate School will 


provoke many criticisms which can be applied to improve the work of 
the Institute and to enrich its future development. 





THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ECUMENICAL 
STUDIES IN THE SETTING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 
by 


JAQUES COURVOISIER 


The Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies was founded as the 
result of a desire expressed both by the Board of the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute, after some years of fruitful experience, to arrange longer courses 
of ecumenical study at Bossey, to make them more thorough, and put 
them on an academic footing, and by the Faculty of Theology of the 


University of Geneva, which acknowledged its duty to make a contri- 
bution to the ecumenical movement in its own specific way. 

The idea was not a new one. Between 1930 and 1940 Professor 
Adolph Keller had organised ecumenical seminars at the University of 
Geneva which were attended by the outstanding theologians of the 
day and which proved very successful, especially the first. 

It was essential to go further, and to provide the World Council 
of Churches with a centre for research and teaching. 

There was a problem however : the universities which are already of 
long standing do not immediately grant recognition to studies under- 
taken or diplomas given by any new institution which inserts the word 
“university” or “academic” in its title. We had to prove to them from 
the very outset that the studies undertaken at the Graduate School 
would be serious, and so it was decided by the Board and the Faculty 
of Theology to seek the patronage of the University of Geneva for the 
new institution. It was quite natural that Geneva University should be 
chosen, both owing to its geographical proximity and also owing to 
its age, its service in the academic field, and the fact that studies at 
Geneva University are usually recognized abroad. 

Negotiations therefore took place with the Faculty of Theology 
which, on behalf of Geneva University, offered to include the future 
School of Ecumenical Studies among its own Institutes. In the autumn 
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of 1951 a statute was therefore drawn up and the Graduate School of 
Ecumenical Studies was founded as the outcome of an agreement between 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches on the one 
hand, and the Senate of Geneva University (through the Faculty of 
Theology) on the other. 

Two courses were then open to the founders of the Graduate School : 
integration with the Faculty of Theology or relationship with it. The 
second course was chosen, in order to ensure the independence of the 
Graduate School in its research work and teaching, and also because the 
financial responsibilities of the new enterprise would be borne solely 
by the World Council of Churches. This was clearly stated both in the 
name given to the school and in Article 1 of the Statute. 

A precedent for an Institute of this kind already existed at Geneva 
University. In fact it includes two kinds of institutes : those which are 
under the direct jurisdiction of one or several Faculties (the Institute 
of Physics; the Institute of Science, the Institute of Education, the 
Institute of Dentistry, etc.) and institutes which are independent of 
the University but which are related to it through one or several of 
its Faculties. The Graduate Institute of International Studies is of the 
latter type, so it served as a pattern for the constitution of the Graduate 
School of Ecumenical Studies. It became quite clear then that the 
Faculty through which the Ecumenical Centre would be related to the 
University should be the Faculty of Theology. 

One more difficulty arose. The Faculty of Theology of Geneva 
University belongs to the Reformed tradition. Its professors are ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of a Commission whose members all 
belong to the Reformed Church, and on which half the votes are held 
by representatives of the (Reformed) Church of Geneva. This fact 
alone suffices to show why the idea of integration had to be rejected, 
for an ecumenical body could not be integrated into a Theological 
Faculty which was purely Reformed. 


Development of relationships 


However, the relationship between the two bodies proved somewhat 
precarious at the beginning. Goodwill was indispensable, but some- 
thing more was needed as a link between the Centre and the University. 
An amicable arrangement was found. It concerned the Director of 
the School rather than the School itself : Professor Kraemer was granted 
the title of Honorary Professor of the University of Geneva, a title 
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which acknowledged his authority and experience, but which could not, 
of course, be automatically accorded to all future directors of the School. 

In the meantime, as the University holds the jus promovendi, the 
Faculty of Theology was extended to include an additional branch — 
“Ecumenical Studies” (sciences ecuméniques), for which the lectures 
were given and the examinations set by the Graduate School of Ecumen- 
ical Studies, the syllabus and the examinations were to be assessed by 
a joint jury composed of representatives of the Faculty and of the Gradu- 
ate School. 

The School, for its part, would confer a certificate and a diploma, 
the latter to be countersigned by the Dean of the Faculty of Theology 
certifying that it had academic status. 

The students would be admitted to the Graduate School as regular 
students in accordance with the requirements laid down by Geneva 
University for its own students, and in order to comply with the Univer- 
sity rules, they would be registered as students of the University. Since 
the School is intended to be a post-graduate Course it was agreed that 
the siudents should only be admitted after at least six semesters of 
university studies in an institution recognised by Geneva University. 
In this way the Faculty of Theology (and ultimately, the University) 
would recognise the validity of the academic semester spent at the 
Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies, which might carry some weight 
with other Universities and Colleges. Lastly, the syllabus of the courses 
at the Graduate School — which function each year from Ist October 
to 15th February — would be included in the syllabus of the Univer- 
sity’s courses. 


The status of the staff 


The first three years, under the direction of Professor Kraemer, 
proved the vitality of the School which increased every year. When he 
was succeeded by Professor Wolf it became necessary to revise the 
situation, especially with regard to the status of the teaching staff. 

Until then, with the exception of Professor Kraemer, as an Honorary 
Professor of Geneva University, the teaching staff at the School had 
taught in the capacity of guest-professors, belonging to various uni- 
versities and colleges. But with the rapid development of the School, 
a solution had to be sought which would give a definite status to the 
permanent teaching staff. 
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The question of making the Institute into an integral part of the 
Faculty of Theology, or relating it to it, was therefore raised again. In 
other words, were the permanent staff to give their courses in the capa- 
city of teachers at the Faculty of Theology (integration) or in the capacity 
of teachers at the Graduate School (relation) ? 

The solution of integration was examined by the Board at a meeting 
held in June 1955, at any rate in relation to the Director ; the other 
staff were not mentioned, and this fact drew the attention of the Faculty 
of Theology, which felt the solution to be inadequate. On the other 
hand, if the Director teaches at the School in the capacity of a member 
of the Faculty of Theology, this means that he must be appointed in 
accordance with its usual official procedure as such. This hardly seemed 
compatible with the confessional independence of the Graduate School 
and was likely to create inextricable administrative complications. 

Although its relationships with the University are closer than those 
of our Graduate School, the statute of the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies provided an alternative solution. The teachers at 
this Institute are indeed appointed by an Executive Committee (analo- 
gous to the Board of the Graduate School) which includes the head of 
the Department of Public Education at Geneva and the Rector of the 
University. The teachers thus appointed teach in their capacity as 
members of the Graduate Institute of International Studies and not as 
professors of a University Faculty. This does not prevent the status 
of these teachers from being full university status, and they are fully 
recognized as such. Their names are listed among the teachers at Geneva 
University, under the heading of the Institute of International Studies. 

Adapting this statute to that of our Graduate School did not 
present much difficulty. It had only to be made clearer than in our 
existing statute that the Board is responsible for nominating the teachers 
and lecturers at the Graduate School. This was done by carefully select- 
ing the terminology (the Board nominates, it does not appoint) and 
by including on the Board a representative of the State of Geneva. We 
do not want to enter here into all the legal implications. It suffices to 
say that these modifications were accepted in 1956 by the two authorities 
responsible for the statute of the Graduate School, namely, the Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches and the Officers of the 
Senate of Geneva University. 
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Faculty and Graduate School 


Under these circumstances we think that the statute of relationship 
between the Graduate School and the Theological Faculty (i.e. the 
University) grows in strength and vitality from year to year. In order 
to mark this relationship, some of the Graduate School’s lectures have 
been delivered at the University in the hall equipped for simultaneous 
translation, and students and teachers of the University (especially 
of the Faculty of Theology) have been officially invited to attend them. 

More recently lectures have been organized (about ten every term) 
directly intended for theological students. These lectures have been 
incorporated within the curriculum of theological study and sanctioned 
by an examination. Thus, through the Graduate School of Ecumenical 
Studies, the “ecumenical discipline” has been introduced to the Uni- 
versity, which is extremely grateful for this important addition to its 
programme. 

Moreover, it is important to underline that, while they are under the 
auspices of the Faculty of Theology, these lectures belong to the pro- 
gramme, and are under the responsibility of the Graduate School, a 
responsibility deriving directly from its independence in ecumenical 
research. This point is very important to us, for the possibilities of the 
School in the ecumenical sphere are infinitely greater than those of the 
Faculty of Theology. Thanks to these opportunities, (the Graduate 
School has the full backing of the World Council of Churches), the 
School certainly has everything needed to make it the best ecumenical 
college in Europe. 

On the other hand, the Theological Faculty relies upon the Graduate 
School for everything concerning the ecumenical branch, excepting 
the special Reformed approach to ecumenical problems of which it 
can make a study for itself. The matter is therefore important also 
because the Faculty ought not to take under its own direct jurisdiction 
lectures which might, so to speak, compete with the courses at the 
Graduate School, nor should it appoint teachers for this purpose without 
passing through the Board of the Graduate School on which it is repre- 
sented. 

Furthermore, the fact that the Director of the Graduate School is 
a member of the Council of the Theological Faculty and is involved in 
the studies of those preparing for a Doctor’s degree in Ecumenics, 
being also one of the examiners, means that the Director of the School 
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enjoys the same rights and prerogatives for everything concerning the 
ecumenical branch as the other ordinary or temporary teachers do in 
their disciplines. 


To sum up, the relationship between the School and Geneva Uni- 

versity is secured : 

1. by the presence of the same representative of the State of Geneva 
on the Council of the Theological Faculty and on the governing 
body of the School ; 

. by the fact that students at the Graduate School should be regis- 
tered with the University of Geneva ; 
by the inclusion of the courses at the Graduate School in the 
syllabus of the University ; 
by the fact that the diploma conferred by the School bears the 
signature of the Dean of the Faculty of Theology ; 

. by the inclusion of the names of the teachers at the Graduate 
School on the list of teachers at the University ; 

. by holding lectures of the Graduate School in the University 
buildings and announcing them through posters bearing the 
seal of the University ; 
by the fact that the Director of the Graduate School is a member 
of the Theological Faculty for everything related to the ecumen- 
ical branch. 


This relationship now seems to be on a sound footing and gives 
the Graduate School the academic basis on which it can expand its 
activity. It is clear, however, that the real academic value of the School 
will depend on the choice of study matter and on the careful selection 
of teachers (temporary or permanent). 

At the end of its tenth year of existence, the Graduate School of 
Ecumenical Studies has proved a vitality which is a good omen for its 
future. With its roots in the 400-year-old University of a city which 
contains over a hundred international organisations, and which is 
the headquarters of the World Council of Churches, the Graduate 
School has everything to make it the most appropriate place for studying 
ecumenical questions on the academic level. 





THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ECUMENICAL 
STUDIES AND THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 
IN AFRICA 
by 


GABRIEL M. SETILOANE 


How best can the Graduate School of the Ecumenical Institute at 
Bossey serve the Younger Churches of Africa on the local level? May- 
be the first question we should ask is how has the Ecumenical Institute 
tried to do this before? The continent is so vast, and its problems so 
varied, that it would be presumptuous for anybody to speak dogmatic- 
ally for it all. Thus, whatever is written here will be applicable mainly to 


the southermost part of Africa. 

From this little corner no less than eight young men, both White and 
Non-White, of varying confessions have gone through the Graduate 
School. It is what Bossey has done for them as individual people that 
will tell in the Church on the local level. What then has the Ecumenical 
Institute’s Graduate School done for them ? 

First, each one of them can confess that he, perhaps for the first 
time in his ecclesiastical career, met himself and what he professes to 
believe. At home, especially here in Africa, where so much mental, 
spiritual and physical energy is required to win the heathen into the 
fold, to educate and to nurture them in the Faith, very little opportunity 
is left for the consideration of those things in us that make us different 
from those of other confessions. We have accepted our denominational 
or confessional ways almost without thought. For some of us confes- 
sional tenets of the Faith were handed over to our fathers by the mis- 
sionaries in a nicely wrapped and neat packet, cut and dried overseas. 
Who are we to question them? In an ecumenical setting such as Bossey 
offers we give these a long and searching critical look for the first time. 

This searching criticism of our own standpoint is speeded up by a 
dialogue with those of other confessions, races and nationalities. This 
dialogue helps us know them better and arouses a sympathetic view of 


5 
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their standpoint. Thus we learn not only to know ourselves, but also to 
know and accept our brothers in Christ. 

Perhaps more than other people in the world, Africans generally 
have a scant knowledge of the world beyond their own continent or 
even country. Even fairly well educated people cannot fully conceive 
the basic “common-ness” of humanity throughout the world. All our 
graduates of Bossey have come back with a comprehensive picture of 
the Church in the world. In the dialogue that normally takes place, one 
captures a better concept of the history of Christianity in the world, 
and is confronted with the “Real Church” — which is of such immensity 
that it is awe-inspiring. In this confrontation the primary thing that 
strikes one is that the Church throughout the world is in the throes of 
struggle. It is a healthily humbling experience for one who has always 
been on the receiving side, who has been led even to pity himself, to 
realize that there might be others engaged in much more bitter struggles 
than himself, and on whom man’s inhumanity to man has inflicted many 
more scars than on himself. 


When the Bossey student gets home 


It is after one has emotionally found a place in this great fellowship 
of the Church in the world, both as an individual and vicariously for 
one’s group, that the real shock of the ecumenical encounter comes. 
It is the awareness, not only of the sin, but of the concomitant agony of 
the divisions in the Church — for sin is always accompanied by pain, 
especially in those who are either awakened or awakening. In our 
encounter with ex-Bossey students in this part of the world, we have 
not found men who have gone through a great experience and are proud 
of it, but rather people who seem to have gone through an experience 
that leaves a wound, an aching emptiness, on their souls. Most of them 
are Jeremiah-like, sensitive, and weighed upon with the heaviness of a 
sin they share with their people — the sin of division. This they are 
because they have known and lived the basic Christian unity that is 
manifest at Bossey. 

Yet, this very point of disillusionment is where we believe Bossey 
contributes to ecumenism on the local level. For out of this frustration 
comes the determination “to do something about it.” For us in Africa 
it is perhaps still too early to ask the logical question : “What has been 
done about it?” The number of those who have gone and come back 
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with this deep agony and hunger is still a drop in the ocean of placid 
complacency and insensitiveness to the divisions that mar the very soul 
of the Church in our land. Except for Bishop A. H. Zulu, Bossey has 
been attended by young men with little standing, with careers and repu- 
tations still to build up at home before they can effectively inject their 
new experience into their churches. This is particularly true in Africa 
where age counts for so much and youth must stay behind and learn. 
One has a feeling here that much trouble is taken to give training to 
men while there is no certainty that they will have an opportunity to 
put that training into practice. They are at the beginning of a career 
in the Church and the way between them and the leadership they are 
prepared for is fraught with danger and doubts. Let it be added quickly, 
however, that the graduates of Bossey have contributed tremendously 
towards the ecumenical awareness that is slowly coming up in this 
continent. 

To speed the effectiveness of the Ecumenical Institute over and above 
what is being done to ensure future leadership, would it not be wise to 
offer similar experience to people who have already acquired some 


standing in the Younger Churches so that they can immediately inter- 
pret this experience to the local situation? What is suggested here is 
something like the Programme for Advanced Religious Study of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


Opportunities for ecumenical encounter in Africa 


In a continent where self-determination is so much of a threat to 
co-operation, and tends towards exclusiveness, one would wish to see 
some kind of “outposts” of the Ecumenical Institute placed strategically 
so that people can be drawn together, and dialogues encouraged be- 
tween various sections and groups — religious, political, racial etc., 
The Writing Centre at Mindolo, Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia could be 
developed into such an outpost, and in South Africa, Wilgespruit, or 
the proposed Federal Theological School site could be used. At these 
outposts, Ecumenical Study Courses would be conducted under the 
directorship of someone from Bossey (as Prof. Wolf did at Modder- 
poort, South Africa two years ago) or from the Headquarters of the 
World Council of Churches. We in Africa feel that if our brothers in 
the World Council of Churches wish to help us to break down the painful 
divisions that plague us, they should not wait for a Sharpeville before 
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they call a Cottesloe Conference, nor for eruptions like those in the 
Congo and the Federation of Central Africa before they can feel called 
to come in and help us. 

It is important that those who have had experience at the Ecumenical 
Graduate School should not degenerate and “lose their savour” in the 
routine of denominational duties. They could be used as a leadership 
team in the outpost Ecumenical Schools. In this way the Ecumenical 
Institute would not lose its grip on them. 

In order that Ecumenism should penetrate quickly even to the lower 
ranks of the Church in Africa, the Bossey experience should be made 
available to as many as possible, as quickly as possible. Thus, one 
would not think it too much for the International Missionary Council 
and/or the World Council of Churches to recommend strongly a Course 
in Ecumenical studies for every ministerial student in Theological Schools 
assisted by the Theological Education Fund of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. It is not enough that future leaders of the various 
sections of the Church in Africa should study together ; we all know 
very well how impersonal such study together can be. Rather they 
should encounter one another and be engrossed in the great dialogue 
in a way that will leave them dissatisfied with themselves and appreciative 
of the others’ point of view. 

Finally, there is a real need for the students who come out of Bossey 
from year to year to maintain contact with one another. They should 
form little Bossey Communities, and where possible meet together 
to revive the resolutions which they felt called to make when first they 
left Bossey. Thus in every country these would form a nucleus in the 
movement toward church unity. By discussion, prayer and intercession 
together they would continue the life of Bossey and thereby bring nearer 
the day when “Christ shall be all in all.” 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL FOR THE WHOLE TASK OF 
THE ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE 
by 


HENDRIK KRAEMER 


Reflections on this theme need to be preceded by a few historical 
remarks as I have been closely related with the genesis of the Graduate 
School. 


The Graduate School as a new item in the programme of the Ecumen- 
ical Institute has, when seen from the angle of those who were 10 years 


, 


ago responsible for “Bossey,” slowly matured out of the need for a 
longer training course in the programme than the conferences and two- 
or three-weeks courses that were usually prepared and organized. In 
the years before the Graduate School started there had been two six- 
weeks courses in the last quarter of the year. They were, however, not 
theological courses for theological students, but the participants were to 
a great extent laymen and women. They were an endeavour to initiate 
them into the meaning and significance of the ecumenical movement 
in close relation to their occupation with the world. Therefore these 
courses to be sure had a theological tenor and gave theological instruc- 
tion, but devoted also considerable time to entering into the back- 
grounds of the various participants and exposing them to theological 
and ecumenical illumination. Just because of this slow maturing of the 
Graduate School as a theological introduction to the theory and prac- 
tice of ecumenism for students who had a basic theological education 
it is not exactly right to call me the founder of the Graduate School. 
Me de Diétrich, Dr. Walz and Dr. Visser *t Hooft, who took part in 
this search for a satisfactory solution for a long course programme, 
can equally be called founders. Full clarity in aiming at what became the 
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Graduate School came from an initiative by Prof. Courvdisier to effect 
a link between Bossey and the University of Geneva by which the Graduate 
School got official academic status. 

The Graduate School in its formal structure was there, and began 
its career. It turned out in the first years to be in fact quite a new exper- 
iment. The first semester (Oct. 1952 till February 1953) I do not hesitate 
to call a failure. Partly this was due to the fact that it had to be organized 
too hastily, without sufficient time to think the whole matter through 
and make its intents and objects sufficiently widely known. Formal 
academic status may be (and really is) an important matter, but for a 
new experiment it is a matter of secondary importance. One reason 
why the first Course was a failure, was that the hurried way in which 
it had to be prepared made for a heterogeneous student body. But the 
failure taught also a useful lesson, that is to say that the Graduate School 
should and could not be conceived on the lines of a theological faculty 
or seminary, but as a new type of education to be formed on the basis 
of experiment. No existing forms of theological education on an aca- 
demic level could be taken as the self-evident model or pattern. Neither 
the American or the English, nor the continental European pattern 
could be followed as such. This simple but easily neglected point 
contained (and in my opinion contains) the crucial issue for the Graduate 
School as a type on its own. Experience in the first year has shown that 
both the internationally-composed faculty and the student body had 
always to be educated with regard to this crucial point, which can be 
formulated in this way: how to realize, on an adequate theological 
basis, a real initiation into the meaning and dynamic of ecumenism of 
a multi-cultural student-body taught by a multi-cultural faculty, both 
inclined to think of this educational problem, not in world terms but 
in the “provincial” terms in which they have been reared. I personally 
consider the contribution the Graduate School can make in this way 
to a new conception of theological education, to a new flexibility, is 
of great importance. 

As far as my personal experience goes, it can be confidently said 
that in general the student bodies that have attended the Graduate 
School semester at Bossey in the last 10 years have profited a great 
deal by this first-hand experience of well-planned ecumenical 
education. It is, however, in the nature of the case difficult to assess 
what this has meant for the deepening and extension of ecumenical 
insights within the Churches. Only by means of a systematic enquiry 
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amongst ex-students and professors of the Graduate School would 
one be able to get a more concrete picture. 

It is just with regard to the effect of the ecumenical education fur- 
nished in a unique way by the Graduate School, not only to the participat- 
ing students and professors but also within the churches, that the main 
desideratum, it seems to me, has still to be fulfilled. This desideratum 
is that on the one hand, all students who come, should come with the 
full knowledge and backing of the churches to which they belong. On 
the other hand there should be an understanding between the leadership 
of these Churches and the Graduate School that, as far as is possible and 
wise, the leadership of the Churches should feel responsible to use their 
members who have enjoyed this special ecumenical education at the 
Graduate School for the express purpose of enabling “the grass roots” 
to get hold in concrete ways of the appeal to Renewal and Unity that 
goes out from the ecumenical movement to Christendom all over the 
world. 

In the world of the churches an economy of waste still obtains in 
many respects. A more effective mode of spiritual economy is greatly 


needed. The desideratum just mentioned is expressed in this perspec- 
tive. The Graduate School increasingly accomplishes a truly important 
work, but if this desideratum could be fulfilled it could, as part of the 
Ecumenical Institute as a whole, still more effectively undergird the 
Institute’s work in all its programmes than it does already. 





EXAMPLES OF W9ORK OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


1. Letter from the Students 


We print as a first example of the work of the Graduate School of Ecume- 
nical Studies at Bossey a letter on the subject of prayer for unity addressed 
by the students of Seventh Session (1958-59) to the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. 


February, 1959. 


We, members of the Seventh Semester of the Graduate School of Ecume- 
nical Studies, having regard to three particular aspects of our experience 
at Bossey, feel that we should address this letter to you. For in the ways we 
shall indicate we are driven to realize the urgent need for a reinforced prayer 
concern towards “‘the Unity we seek’. 

1. Our common life and these months of discussion on Unity have brought 
us painfully to the awareness of which the Lund and Evanston Faith and Order 
findings spoke, that there is a point where knowledge of one another’s positions 
can go no further. Further progress then demands “acts of obedience” 
which have to overcome traditional conservatism, inertia and self-satisfaction. 
Whilst acknowledging that some progress is slowly being made, still we believe 
that it needs to be said plainly that without the unifying power of the Holy 
Spirit among us we shall not be able to move many barriers. Real progress 
will come when we are open in our prayer, and fervently desirous of the gifts He 
alone can give. 

2. The Orthodox contributions to our studies and fellowship have brought 
us to the same point. Their passionate regard for the Unity of the Church, 
faced with the historical facts of our state as we are, involves a spiritual dilemma 
for us all. A way to go forward together can only be seen as a gift from God. 

At this moment in the history of ecumenical contact, therefore, when 
other branches of this Communion are entering into conversation, it would 
seem completely opportune that there should be a determined renewal of 
prayer for Unity in all our churches. 

3. The special subject of our Semester’s studies has been the relationship 
of the Roman Catholic Church with the Ecumenical Movement. We have 
valued not only the opportunity of hearing lecturers from that Church, but 
also of having their fellowship in our community from time to time. We have 
learned of the already fruitful contacts that there are in theological discussion 
in certain countries. Naturally we shall pray that the forthcoming Ecume- 
nical Council will further such conversation in an atmosphere of charity. 
The new Pope’s apostolic concern for Christian Unity, is, we believe, another 
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pointer to the present as a “kairos” where renewed prayer for Unity is con- 
cerned. 

The nature of the difficulties of the dialogue vis-a-vis the Roman Catholic 
Church serves to focus the question raised at each point — how are we to pray ? 
Certainly we cannot express our concern for Unity in words more explicit 
than the prayer of Abbé Couturier for “‘unity in the way Christ wills, and by 
the means He chooses.” But a renewal of such prayer among us all may 
prepare the way for fresh revelation of His gift of Unity by God. 

We have seen that the Ecumenical Institute can provide a training in such 
prayer, and believe that it sho.'< develop strongly this side of its service to 
the Ecumenical Movement. We have heard with great interest of many groups 
and communities (of varying form) with this same concern. An effort to draw 
on their experience might enable others to engage in a similar ministry. 

Without, therefore, suggesting any other possible implementations of 
it, we feel constrained to make known to you this great concern that the present 
be recognized as a vital time for renewed prayer for Unity among us. Our 
experience at Bossey underlines the tremendous problems we involve ourselves 
in by “staying together,” and we believe that these must be faced frankly 
within an atmosphere of such dependence upon the Spirit of God. 

(Signatures of all the students of the Graduate School 1958/59 
representing 22 nationalities and 11 different Christian communions.) 


2. The Christian Church and Communist Atheism 
by 


- 


HeELMUT GOLLWITZER 


We print as a second example of the work of the Graduate School for Ecu- 
menical Studies a translation of thirty theses which formed one of the starting 
points of study and discussion at the Ninth Session (1960-61). It may perhaps 
be useful to add that neither these particular theses nor other challenging pre- 
sentations which are put before the students of the Graduate School should be 
regarded as being official statements of the World Council. 


1. By Communist atheism we understand the elevation of consistent 
rationalism and immanentism to the dogma of a social-revolutionary move- 


ment. This means that the movement adopts a certain system of interpreting 
the universe and at the same time supports it. This movement admits only 
one attitude to nature, history and human life : an attitude restricted to elements 
which are rationally perceptible and which can be rationally explained, reco- 
gnizing only what is perceptible within these limitations, and understanding 
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everything that exists in its secular context. At the same time it maintains 
that this attitude is absolutely adequate and superior to any other. 

2. This attitude is an exact, consistent product of modern thought which 
exposes false ideas. Nothing but a far-reaching self-analysis of modern thought 
can counteract this attitude. 

3. Atheism as a dogma has been enlisted in the service of a messianic- 
revolutionary purpose, which regards the claims of God as an obstacle com- 
peting with the claims of man. On the other hand its aim is to fill the meaning- 
less vacuum of an existence without God. Atheism is therefore both the 
postulate and the historic setting of Communist messianism. 

4. Modern atheism is fundamentally different from the atheism of antiquity 
to which young Marx thought he could return. The whole of modern atheism 
has grown up on spiritual soil which had already been cultivated by Chris- 
tianity. Christianity, therefore, shares the responsibility for this atheism, 
because by removing the element of magic and myth it has opened the door 
to a rational and scientific concept of the nature of the universe. Christianity 
shares the guilt because it has failed to give adequate answers to the questions 
raised by this process, because of wrong desire to dominate spiritual life, 
and because it has never adequately understood the Message entrusted to it, 
nor put it into practice. It is true that “the Communists are showing us 
a finished version of what they learned in our school” (Josef Bernhart) (and this 
includes its materialism and terrorism !). ““The Communists were hated in the 
first place because they pulled the skeleton out of the cupboard of Western 
culture’’ (William Hordon, “Christianity, Communism and History”, Nashville, 
1954). “Communism is both the product of the godless West and at the same 
time the protest against godlessness” (Nik. Berdyaev). 

5. Communism will retain atheism as part of its official dogma as long 
as it remains messianic. Communism is primarily a social-revolutionary 
movement, and in the second place an ideological one. If the relationship 
is reversed the reason is psychological and historical and can always be 
corrected. The question whether atheism is essential for the existence of 
Communism must be translated into historical categories (substantial — 
accidental), and no longer regarded as an Aristotelian-timeless theory. Messia- 
nism is unremittingly opposed to Christianity ; the union between messia- 
nism and the social-revolutionary programme has historic reasons and 
can be overcome historically. Moreover, as Mr. Reading rightly says, 
the atheist thesis is not the logical consequence of dialectic and historic mate- 
rialism ; it is a metaphysical extrapolation. Materialism itself might also 
be understood as an open system of explaining the universe “from below.” 
That union is tempered and finally overcome by the sobering effect of carry- 
ing out the social revolution, the influence of old and new social factors, and the 
experience that human nature is constant and that the problems of human 
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existence are insurmountable and unchangeable. The first outcome of this 
development is already today the existence of Marxists and Marxist groups 
which have no interest in the metaphysical dogma of atheism. 

6. Overcoming messianism does not involve disillusionment, replacing 
utopianism by scepticism; it involves soberly taking people as they are, 
changing abstract humanism into concrete humanism. Contemporary people 
will no longer be sacrificed to an arbitrary picture of the future of mankind ; 
the revolutionary energies will become fruitful in giving service to people 
as they really are, loved by God — service to a “real Utopia” (Walter Dirks). 

7. The Christian congregation is one of the social factors which influence 
Communism. Experience of the un-Christian nature of the Christian congre- 
gation has contributed to the growth of Communist messianism. Better 
experience of the Christian congregation can therefore help to overcome 
messianism. 

8. The Christian Church may therefore hope and pray that the Spirit of 
its Lord will transform the Communist’s fanatical denial of God (of Whom the 
Church’s witness is often so inadequate) into a new perception, which leads 
from doctrinaire humanism to real humanism. The Church cannot hope to be 
instrumental in this change unless it is prepared to repent, in response to 
the accusations made by Communism. 

9. The better experiences which must be made within the Christian Church 
include the following : 


(a) The Church must give evidence of a deep repentance which not only 
admits the omissions of former generations, but is even more alar- 
med about the failures of the Church today. 

(b) The Church must abandon all false alliances formed in order to 
oppose Communist atheism. The Western churches expect those 
in the East to keep the Church’s message of peace pure and uncon- 
taminated by Eastern peace-propaganda ; but they themselves have 
had little scruple about allying themselves with other anti-Communist 
movements which spring from quite different motives, and have 
thus allowed Christian protests to become a tool in the cold war. 

(c) The Church must have a new, joyous, determined seriousness about 
the Christian faith revealing itself in readiness to suffer. This will 
refute the Communist expectation that anti-religious propaganda and 
administrative annoyances will prove Christianity to be a mere 
convention and soon make it “die out.” 

(d) The Church must co-operate in the effort to abolish conditions “in 
which man is a humiliated, enslaved, abandoned and contemptible 
creature” (Karl Marx). 

10. The Christian Church must accept Communism’s liquidation of the 

Church’s traditional rights as God’s requital for its own omissions and 
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distortions of the Christian message, and also as a pioneering expedition 
into new and strange country. The Church, therefore, must not permit itself 
any anger or self-pity (which would be comprehensible, humanly speaking) ; 
for it cannot regard the external reconciliation between the Gospel and the 
world, under which it has lived for 1500 years, as a condition to which it is 
entitled, on which it can rely, the end of which should give cause for lamenting. 
It must accept the new situation as a task, and believe that its own Message 
will have the force to penetrate that new situation, as the Early Church had 
faith in the force of the Gospel message. 

11. The present opposition between West and East is not identical with 
the opposition between the Gospel and atheism. As the message of the reality 
of the living God, the Christian message finds it just as difficult to penetrate 
the West as the East ; it is equally strange and close to us and is opposed 
to any of our attempts to render it innocuous (in the West by all kinds of 
involvements, in the East by starving it out). 

12. In the non-Communist world, especially in the so-called Christian 
countries, the Christian Church has to a large extent refused to repent. The 
alliance against the Communist menace tends to turn the Gospel into an 
ideology, to lead to self-justification, to divide everything Pharisaically into 
black and white, and to confirm the theory of historical materialism that the 
Christian religion is a “class-religion.” The Christian churches in the West 
(whose position is externally easier) can best help the churches in the East 
by living their own freedom to criticise their own social system with its ideologies 
and its Pharisaism. It is this freedom that Christians in the East would like 
to have and to which they have to witness day by day. 

13. In the Communist world the Church goes on living (humanly speak- 
ing) thanks to the span of tolerance granted by Marx’s theory, that religion 
will soon die out in socialist society. It goes on living despite the struggle 
which the state considers necessary to wage against it (as a result of Marx’s 
theory about the harmfulness of religion for socialist society). The attitude 
of the Communist state towards the Church vacillates between tolerance 
and attack, and the Church’s position is insecure and constantly menaced. 
The Church must accept this as an expression of its own fundamental insecurity 


in the world, as a reminder to seek security in its Lord and nowhere else, 
and as a challenge to prove its own mettle. 


14. The Church must not merely passively accept existing in an environment 
which is no longer “Christian” ; it must accept that position as a commitment 
from its Lord. Its efforts must not be confined to hoping to outlive Commu- 
nism ; it must make a positive contribution to the society in which it is placed. 
It is no use hoping to get rid of Communism ; that would be an illusion and could 
only weaken the Church from within. It must influence Communism, so that 
it develops into something decent for the people living under that régime. 
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15. The right contribution of the Church to society is always to humanise 
it, to maintain and reform justice, and to form spheres of freedom in which 
the individual can exercise responsibility. In a state based on justice (Rechts- 
staat) the Church will feel that it shares the responsibility for maintaining 
justice and freedom, and for restricting human power. In a totalitarian 
society the Church will feel that it shares responsibility for acquiring these good 
things, i.e. for gradually making the state non-totalitarian. 


16. The Church helps to change the Communist system, and to make 
it non-totalitarian : 


(a) by its non-conformist existence, its congregational life, its worship- 
service and its preaching — by the fact that within the Church the 
gods of Communist society are not recognised or revered; the 
church-members live under the mercy and the commandment of the 
living God ; 
by living in Communist society (both as a Church and as individual 
Christians) and helping constructively in that society, while at the 
same time refusing to worship the official gods, thus drawing a clear 
distinction between the practice of socialism (in which the Church 
participates) and the messianic tone of this practice (which it repu- 
diates). In this way the Church helps to weaken the alliance between 
atheism and socialism. By accepting this limited loyalty from Chris- 
tians, the Communist state admits willy-nilly the possibility that 
socialism may break away from atheism. 


17. The following facts give cause for hope that socialism may break 
away from atheism in course of time (cf. Thesis 5) : 


(a) The sobering effect of working to realise the socialist ideal ; 

(b) realisation of the fact that human life can never be free from diffi- 
culties and problems ; 

(c) the inner conflict between Marxism’s definition of itself as a rational 
historic form of thought based on empiricism and its messianic claim 
to absolutism ; 
the conflict between the goal of liberating humanity and the concen- 
tration of power (both spiritual and organisational). Unlike National- 
Socialism, in Communism this concentration of totalitarian power 


is not a purpose in itself ; it is merely a means to an end imposed by 
historical necessity. 


18. If in course of time Communism ceased to insist on atheism as a 
dogma, this would make things considerably easier externally for the Church 
in the Communist sphere of influence. But it would probably bring new and 
different temptations ; for instance, it might occur to Communism to do 
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what it has hitherto refused to do and has accused other countries of doing, 
namely, to exploit Christianity as an ideological fagade and offer to form 
an alliance with the Church. This would be a new edition of similar alliances 
which have existed in the history of the Church. 

19. According to the usual line of thought both among Christians and 
among Marxists, atheism is the direct antithesis of religion in any form. 
Therefore, this easily leads to the idea of a united front of all the Christian 
confessions, or all religions and all religious people, against atheist Commu- 
nism. But in actual fact (as seen in the light of the pure Christian faith) the 
antithesis is really between legalistic human religions and the Christian Gospel, 
between any form of religion (theistic or atheistic) of self-redemption and a 
life which consists in receiving the act of love of the forgiving, living God. 
In the light of the Christian faith, therefore, atheism cannot be regarded as 
particularly objectionable, but only as one of the innumerable forms of man’s 
refusal to believe in the living God which He always attacks with His active 
love. Human “fronts” are legalistic and Pharisaic; the Christian message 
puts an end to “fronts” and releases individuals from them. So there can 
never be a genuine Christian front against atheism. But Christians (as wit- 
nesses of God’s intervention) must go out to the Communists, as they do to 
all other people, and definitely reject the messianism of self-redemption, 
while at the same time accepting the atheist as a creature loved and sought 
by God. 

20. Marxism criticises religion, but even more so the Christian Gospel 
perceives that all religion (including empirical Christianity) is a problematic 
factor. We therefore need not be afraid to discuss with Marxism the psycho- 
logical, sociological and moral problems of religion. 


(a) We can recognise and accept the Marxist criticism that religious 
life (in its contemporary form) is conditioned by society, and that it 
constantly serves other interests. 


(b) In face of the antiquated, inadequate and shallow Marxist criticism 
of religion, we can draw attention to the depth of religious life, the 
variety and depth of the impulses to religious action, and thus also to 
the vitality of religion and the impossibility of eradicating it, which 
have constantly thwarted all the Marxist expectations that it would 
die out. 


The Christian faith therefore stands up against the Marxist view by 
showing that religion has a deeper aspect, that the religions are expres- 
sions of human experience, needs and problems, and that religious 
life should be respected. On the other hand the Christian faith agrees 
with Marxist criticism that inhuman distortions have occurred during 
the history of religion and of the Church. 
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21. Contrary to the opinion of the Marxist classics and of many apologists 
for Christianity, the Christian faith is not bound up for better or worse with 
religion, nor with idealistic metaphysics. Religion is not a special case of 
idealism, nor vice-versa. Nor is the Christian faith a special case of both 
of them. 

22. Side by side with the changes in Protestant theology during the last 
thirty years and with the philosophy of Martin Heidegger, Marxism draws 
its own conclusions from the spiritual-social process which W. Dilthey has 
called “‘the end of the antique Christian metaphysics.” The violence of the 
Marxist attack forces Christians to clear up and re-formulate their beliefs. 

23. This task of clarifying and re-formulating the Christian faith involves 
especially recognising the weakness of many apologetists, who have attempted 
to prove the existence of a Creator by having recourse to the law of causality, 
or point out the limitations of man’s perceptive faculties as proof of the 
necessity of the idea of God. All this is thoroughly taken into account today 
by the defenders of Diamat, and its lack of force is clear. Christian thought 
should no longer struggle around these positions (which were from the outset 
a misconception of itself). It should realise that its task is not to propound 
some makeshift hypothesis about the idea of God, but to proclaim the living 
God of the revelation. 

24. For a Christian theology which tends to idealism and individualism, 
Marxist “materialism” is a strong reminder of the social dimension, and of 
the fact that human existence is conditioned by history and by nature — as 
opposed to an isolated consideration of the Ego, idealistic dualism, and 
over-emphasis on the significance of normative appeals. While “materialist” 
thought strives to transform society from the bottom upwards (instead of 
from the top downwards, like the idealists), Christianity recognises the sterility 
of mere legalism, perceives man to be a vital unity of body and soul, and 
recognises the goodness and significance of material reality as created by 
God (cf. the two accounts of the Creation in Genesis, chapters | and 2). 

25. It is not materialism as such which creates the opposition between 
Communism and the Christian faith ; it is the messianism of Communism 
which turns materialism into an ideology, a closed system of atheist meta- 
physics. The Christian faith, therefore, does not accuse Communism for 
being too materialistic, but for being too idealistic, not for being too ratio- 
nalistic but for not being rational enough. As a protest against ideologising, 
the Christian advocates taking man’s situation in nature and history really 
seriously. The Christian advocates freedom for rational thought and the 
practical testing of secular theories in order to prove if they are true. 

26. Freedom of thought and self-critical unbiassed experiment and 
research are menaced if they are harnessed to the service of religion (religion 
does not enslave thought ; it liberates thought to fulfil its own task). They are 
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menaced also if they enter into competition with religion. The age of the 
Enlightenment thought it could substitute knowledge for religion, but that 
expectation was a misconception both of knowledge and of the Christian 
faith. By correcting that misconception and breaking down the false anti- 
thesis between knowlege and faith, the Christian is freer than anyone else 
to explore the meaning of the universe. But where knowledge is still expected 
to compete with religion and to take its place, there it is being asked to give 
something that it cannot possibly give. And if excessive demands are made 
upon knowledge, then it loses its freedom to give even what it can give. In 
the transition from methodic to dogmatic materialism, knowledge is made 
subservient to the claims of an ideology which satisfies man’s need for faith, 
instead of being, as in earlier days, under the tutelage of the Church. 


27. Advocating freedom of thought as opposed to dogmatised rationalism, 
advocating the physical nature of creation as opposed to dogmatised mate- 
rialism, Christian thought can perceive and bear the limitations set to human 
reason, and hence to man’s understanding and control of the universe : the 
fragmentariness of all human perceptions, the limited extent to which man 
can control the world around him, the inevitability of death, the impossibility 
of changing many evils, the harm done by progress, man’s necessary response 
to the wickedness of his heart. It is only people who have put their faith 
in a messianic hope of self-redemption who are afraid of these limitations on 
human life and who regard them as paralysing. But if these limitations are 
recognised and accepted through faith in the living God, human activity is 
not paralysed. Recognition of these limitations will prevent people from 
being victimised by other men who claim to know what is best for them and 
insist on planning their destinies for them ; and the mysteries of nature and 
history will be respected. 

28. It is of decisive importance to recognise this limitation in an age when 
the individual, instead of being exploited as in the past, is completely absorbed 
into society, and his life is rationally organised in the interests of society. 
Marxist doctrine (at any rate as hitherto interpreted) has regarded man solely 
in his functional relation to society, and has failed to recognise that everyone 
exists for his own sake. Communism was therefore unprotected when the tide 
turned in the struggle for freedom and developed into new forms of slavery 
and the cynicism of officialdom. Communism is not on its guard against the 
forms of estrangement which arise from technical and social progress. In 
face of this the Christian stands for true freedom and the inviolability of the 
individual — because every human being exists for his own sake. And everyone 
exists for his own sake because he is the beloved child of God. He exists for 
his own sake just as the beloved is loved for his own sake, and not because 
of the functions he performs. The Christian faith proclaims God’s right 
to love His creature ; it thereby reveals the limitations of the law and the 
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limitations of the claims which society can make on man (and on Nature). 


In so doing the Christian faith proclaims God as man’s protector against 
man. 


29. In face of the compulsory atheism imposed by the Communist Party, 
the Christian Church must bear testimony to the reality of the living God. 
Its task is not to condemn the atheists. It must not take lightly the fact that 
so many people reject the Christian faith. Nor must it overlook the fact that, 
as Simone Weil once said, ‘““‘There are two kinds of atheism, one of which 
is a purification of the concept of God.” 

30. To whatever depths the rejection of the Christian faith may go — 
even when it is the ultimate refusal and not explicable from any particular 
motive—the Christian faith must meet that refusal by trusting in Him who 
can transform stony hearts into hearts of flesh, who can drive out demons, heal 
those possessed of devils, and raise the dead. In the light of this, the icy coldness 
of Marxist atheism is not the final authority for the Christian. He takes his 
stand on the Cross, in readiness to admit his own culpability, and in the light 
of Easter. He is therefore assured that man’s decision to reject God is ultimately 
powerless in face of God’s decision for man. The Christian in the world is the 
witness and messenger of God’s decision. 
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AN INTERIM REPORT ON THE PROPOSAL TOWARD 
THE REUNION OF CHRIST’S CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


On December 4, 1960, I preached a sermon in Grace Cathedral (Protestant 
Episcopal) in San Francisco, California, in which I proposed that the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America join with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in an invitation to the Methodist Church and the United 
Church of Christ (Congregational and Evangelical and Reformed) to form a 
plan for a United Church truly Catholic and truly Reformed. I suggested that 
any other American Churches interested in the proposal might be invited 
to add representatives to those of the four Churches named. 

It is not my purpose here to repeat the proposal made in the sermon (the 
full sermon in printed form is available in ‘“‘Presbyterian Life,” January 1, 
1961, or in pamphlet form, 510 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Penna., 
U.S.A.), but to give an interim report on what has happened since and some 
personal reactions to the response and criticism of the proposal. 

I was surprised by the quantity of interest and comment from within and 
without the Churches mentioned. I was deeply gratified at the enthusiasm 
and approval voiced, especially by lay people and ordinary ministers. I 
have been rather disappointed at the paucity of serious comment from theo- 
logical quarters which has come to my attention. I take most seriously the 
two kinds of criticism received: that which says the proposal is impossible 
to implement and that which says it would be wrong and unfortunate if it 
were implemented. 

Until there has been an official action by a responsible church body, I did 
not feel that any particular good would come from my writing more about it. 
I had suggested in the sermon that, if my fellow Presbyterians thought well 
of the proposal, any or all of our 213 Presbyteries could petition the General 
Assembly by formal Overture to issue the invitation I had proposed. Some 
60 Presbyteries did so overture the General Assembly. In our normal expe- 
rience this is an amazingly large number to take separate initiatives on any 
one subject. All but one of the Overtures asked the General Assembly to 
implement the suggestion I had made in the San Francisco sermon. One from 
the Presbytery of Chicago suggested that conditions should be laid down 
insisting upon explicit Episcopal recognition of Presbyterian ordination before 
conversations should begin. The Standing Committee of the General Assembly, 
after careful discussion, recommended that the Chicago Overture should 
be rejected and that the others be approved in terms of a resolution which 
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I shall quote in part below. A sharp debate occurred on the floor of the General 
Assembly, particularly on the Chicago Overture. When the vote was taken, 
the report of the Standing Committee was adopted overwhelmingly. The 
heart of the resolution adopted on May 22nd, 1961, was as follows: 


“1. The 173rd General Assembly of The United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America meeting in Buffalo, New York, May 17-24, 
1961, being convinced that in obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ the unity 
of His Church should be made more fully manifest that it may be renewed 
by the Holy Spirit for its mission to our nation and to the world that the 
world may believe, invites the Protestant Episcopal Church, meeting in 
General Convention in Detroit, Michigan, in this same year, to join with us 
in an invitation to the Methodist Church and the United Church of Christ to 
explore the establishment of a united church truly Catholic, truly Reformed, 
and truly Evangelical. 

“Each Church giving or accepting the invitation is asked to authorize 
by its own procedures a committee of nine persons to negotiate a plan of union 
and further to authorize these representatives in cooperation with those of 
the several negotiating Churches to invite other Churches to appoint repre- 
sentatives, either to join them in the development of the plan or to sit with 
them as observers and consultants as they do their work together. 

“It is understood that each Church will review the progress of the work 


at each meeting of its plenary body and that when a plan of union is agreed 


upon by the joint negotiating Committee, each Church will then decide 
whether to adopt it.” 


You will note that the San Francisco sermon is not referred to in the above 
resolution and happily takes its place in the history which led up to the official 
invitation of the United Presbyterian Church, but in no sense is it a control- 
ling document in the exploration or negotiation by the Churches. I have 
used the adverb “happily” since it is clear that official negotiations looking 
towards union of the four named Churches ought to be as free as possible 
with no required pre-conditions. The only limitations imposed by the official 
invitation are “to explore the establishment of a united church truly Catholic, 
truly Reformed, and truly Evangelical.” The words “truly Evangelical” 
were inserted into the invitation by the Standing Committee as a result of 
earlier informal conversations with some Methodist leaders who indicated 
that the other two words alone (Catholic and Reformed) would not be under- 
stood by, or appeal to, a sufficient number of Methodists. Since informal 
conversations with Presbyterians and Episcopalians indicated that they too 
would welcome the “truly Evangelical” emphasis, and since in any case they 
were implied in the original proposal, the words were inserted. The only 
other change of any significance from the draft resolution prepared by the 
General Assembly’s Committee on Church Union was the substitution of 
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the word “explore” for “‘negotiate”’ in the latter part of the first paragraph. 
Since the other two paragraphs contain the word “negotiate” and look forward 
to the development of a plan of union, it was agreed that to use the softer word 
“explore” in the first paragraph could do no harm and might do some good. 
The invitation was promptly given to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
through the Presiding Bishop. He referred it to the Joint Commission of that 
Church “On Approaches to Unity.” Bishop Robert F. Gibson, Jr. the 
Chairman of that Commission has publicly announced that his Commission 
has voted to recommend acceptance of the invitation to the Episcopal Trien- 
nial Convention meeting in September in Detroit. At this writing this is 
where the proposal stands. 
At this stage it may be useful for me to discuss three matters : 
1. Reasons and motivations behind a proposal to unite these four Ame- 
rican Churches and others which may join in negotiations ; 
. The basic principles, as I see them, upon which such a union might 
be possible, and 
. Some comments on some of the criticisms that have arisen so far. 


I 


There is a broad consensus among theologians of the Churches associated 
in the Ecumenical Movement and its Councils that in obedience to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, His Churches ought to make evident to the world the unity 
which is His gift to His Church. Any particular union of four Churches is 
properly open to debate by members and leaders of those Churches and others 
outside them as to whether the proposed union is in fact according to the 
will of Jesus Christ, the acknowledged Head of them all. But the basic reason 
behind any such union proposal is and must be a fresh attempt at obedience 
to the Lord of the Church and the world. 

Subsidiary to this basic reason for the union proposal, I suggest the following 
considerations : 

A. Such a union would strengthen the witness of the uniting Churches 
to their commonly acknowledged Lord and help them to be more effective 
in their mission to the world both in the United States and abroad. There 
is not space within the compass of this article to marshal all the supporting 
arguments. Here let it be sufficient to say that one of the greatest blocks 
to evangelism at home and on the mission field is the crazy variety of churches 
which American Christianity presents to the non-believer. Acknowledging 
the fact that American free enterprise and competition in religion contributes 
to the vigor of our several denominational organizations, it must be admitted 
that this competition in the United States and abroad is a formidable barrier 
to decision for Jesus Christ by any who find themselves outside His Church. 
““You preach Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world ! Suppose I accept Him — 
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to which of His Churches should I give my subordinate allegiance ?”” To such 
a query the thoughtful American evangelist has presently no adequate reply. 

B. Such a union in the second place could be the occasion for the renewal 
of the life in Christ of the Churches. As I shall make clear later, it will not 
be easy for any conscientious member of any of these Churches to vote for 
this kind of a union. But if a good plan of union is negotiated and approved 
by the Churches, it is my conviction that new life will come to all of them 
due to the new obedience to Christ that such a decision will require. 

C. I believe in the third place that the increasing secularization and 
materialism of American life cannot be checked by our Christian churches, 
divided as they are. Later I will Giscuss “union vs. cooperation” as it comes 
up in connection with criticisms of the proposal. Here it is sufficient to note 
that at present there is not a sufficient community of Christians either at the 
local or at the national level to make effective the application of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ to the crucial decisions being made in the social, economic 
and political spheres of American life. American churches are generally 
(and are generally correctly judged by the world to be) competing pressure 
groups rather than channels to the nation of the grace of God. Such a union 
as I have proposed would not by any means solve this whole problem but 
would, I believe, begin to contribute to its solution. 

D. Finally, I believe such a union as I have proposed ought to take 
place because of the great mobility of the American people. This is not only 
a geographical mobility which could be met much more effectively by a Church 
large enough to have at least one congregation in every community of the 
nation — but is also an ecclesiastical mobility. By this I mean to remind 
you that there is a tremendous amount of exchanging of members (and even 
ministers) among American churches. This has reached such a point that no 
denomination has a fully persuaded membership loyal to its particular tradition 
or theology. In the several months I have been speaking on this subject, I have 
often asked all those in the audience who have ever belonged to a different 
denomination than that to which they now belong, to raise their hands. 
In every adult group from 50 % to 80 % have so indicated. Do you see what 
this means? There is really no Presbyterian Church in the United States in 
the same sense as there is in Scotland or Switzerland or Holland. This is a fact 
with which all our Church leadership must reckon. 

These then are some of the motivations — the reasons for the proposal of 
a union of Churches. 

II 


Now let me discuss briefly the principles upon which such a union as is proposed 
might conceivably be accomplished. The official invitation of the Presbyterian 
Assembly uses the expression : “*A united Church, truly Catholic, truly Reform- 
ed, and truly Evangelical.”” Acknowledging that others may have other 
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understandings of these three great words than I, let me set forth the basic 
principles of this church union, as I now see it, under these three headings : 
Catholic, Reformed, and Evangelical. 

A. Catholic. Let me note first the obvious fact that Catholic does not 
mean Roman Catholic. The Church of Rome is a Catholic Church. But it is not 
properly called the Catholic Church, at least by anyone outside that Church. 
There are Greek Catholic Churches. There are Anglo-Catholics, etc. 

Most Christian Churches use from time to time in their worship the 
Apostles’ Creed in which the members say together, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.” The proposed United Church must, of course, be “truly 
Catholic” in this general sense of universal, inclusive, world-wide, and ecu- 
menical. I believe I need not argue this point. Everyone agrees. 

But beyond this there is a crucial aspect of this proposal that requires 
a new orientation for all of us who are proudly Protestant. I am one of these. 
The great division of the western Church which took place over four hundred 
years ago in the Protestant Reformation arose chiefly out of abuses of the 
Sacraments and distortions of and accretions to the Biblical faith of the early 
Church. Although none of the great leaders of the Reformation, nor the 
Protestant Revivers of the Church since (I refer to such men as Luther, Calvin 
and John Wesley) intended to substitute preaching for the Sacrament, never- 
theless in the Protestant and Evangelical tradition, until quite recently, the 
place and importance of the Sacraments have been, to say the least, ambiguous. 

So it has come to be that preaching the Word has been the chief channel 
of the grace of God in Protestant Churches and the Holy Communion has 
been that channel in Catholic Churches. But the best theologians of both 
traditions agree that “word and sacrament”’ must be held in balance. A “truly 
Catholic” United Church must, therefore, not only be Catholic in the sense 
of universal, but also in the sense that sacramental life is central to its life 
along with that faith which is God’s gift through the preaching and hearing 
of the Word. 

There are closely connected with this the vexing questions connected 
with the orders and ordering of the ministry in a truly Catholic Church. 
Although I, as a convinced Protestant, believe that God has used and continues 
to use ministers of Churches entirely outside the Apostolic Succession (and I 
remind you that this is the Anglican position as well), I do believe that any 
significant progress towards the reunion of Christ’s Church will require the 
establishment in any united Church of the historic (I do not say Biblical) three- 
fold ministry of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, so that its ministry can be 
accepted without doubt or scruple by conscientious Catholics within and 
without the Anglican communion. 

I remind all of us Protestants that most Christians believe this to be 
important. I remind Catholic Christians that they will put unnecessary blocks 
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in the road to reunion if they demand, as a price of a union, Protestant repu- 
diation of Protestant tradition. I remind us all that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (like the Church of Sweden) has many ministers of word and sacrament 
whose understanding of “Apostolic Succession” is nearer my Protestant 
understanding than that of the Anglo-Catholic. That is why in my proposal, 
I said “without adopting any particular theory of historic succession.” For 
union’s sake more must not be demanded of conscientious Protestants outside 
the Anglican communion than is presently demanded from those within it. 

As we shall see in the section on criticisms of the proposal, this is likely 
to be the most controversial area. I plead with those who are on both sides 
of the chasm of the Reformation to attempt to understand and appreciate 
the convictions of the other and begin to bridge this gulf. 


B. Truly Reformed. Here again the meaning of the word itself must 
be defined. It is not used here as a synonym for “Calvinist” as often and 
generally on the continent of Europe. By “truly Reformed” I mean a Church 
that is not simply traditionally Catholic but which has so subjected itself, 
its beliefs and practices, to the Holy Spirit under the Word, that God has 
re-formed it. This is not essentially innovation, since reformation often turns 
back to earlier and sometimes forgotten tradition. 

Furthermore, “truly Reformed” requires that the Church continue to 
be ready to be reformed and that the scriptures as interpreted in the Church 
by the Holy Spirit be the source and authority from which all reformation 
springs. 

This I take it is the essential meaning of “truly Reformed” and I believe 
this was truly the aim of the reformers although in many ways and in many 
places the 16th Century Reformation went further. 

If any significant reunion of Christ’s Chruch is to be accomplished, | 
believe it is important that the united Church shall be truly Catholic and 
truly Reformed in the sense in which I have defined them. 

C. Truly Evangelical. Like the other two descriptive words “Catholic” 
and “Reformed” the word “Evangelical” is one that most Christians would 
like to apply to their Church. A Roman Catholic Bishop friend once said 
to me, “You can’t take that word from us, we too are evangelical.” 

“Truly Evangelical” in the description of the proposed united Church 
means two things to me. The Church must both confess and live by the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. To confess the gospel is to believe that God was incarnate 
in Jesus — that Jesus is the only Saviour who by His cross and resurrection 
reconciled a sinful world unto the Father. In my sermon I made mention of 
the two ancient creeds of the undivided Church, the Apostles’ and Nicene. 
These the Church confesses, or it is not fully a Christian Church. I did and 
do make a distinction between the faith in Jesus Christ confessed and any 
formulation of that faith. There must be a place in the united Church for the 
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Reformation documents and for new confession for our own time and place. 
But it must be clear that the faith of the Church is the New Testament Biblical 
gospel if it is to be “truly Evangelical.” 

Furthermore, the Church must live by the gospel to be truly evangelical. 
By this I mean that individual piety and ethics must continually be rising 
out of this faith in Christ. Saint Francis and St. Teresa, John Wesley and 
Horace Bushell, John Mackay and Charles Brent are a few of the names that 
occur to me, whose lives have clearly and obviously been transformed and 
inspired by a warm personal response to Jesus Christ. A Church to be “truly 


Evangelical” must live by the gospel which produces saints, known and 
unknown. 


It 


Finally, | wish to comment upon some of the criticisms of the proposal 
that have arisen and which will of necessity keep on rising unless satisfactorily 
answered. 


A. From the American Church Union and a few other Anglo-Catholics 
the question is seriously posed as to whether the Protestant Churches are truly 
Christian Churches. “Would it not be better to look toward union with 
other Catholic Bodies, the Eastern Orthodox, the Old Catholics, and Rome ?” 

I have some sympathy with conscientious Anglo-Catholics who do not 
wish to find themselves voted into a united Church in which the minority 
position they now hold in the Protestant Episcopal Church could be lost 
without a trace in an overwhelmingly Protestant Body. But I suggest 
to them that a careful reading of anything I have written in connection with 
this proposal shows that I am concerned, with them, with strengthening the 
Catholic side of Christian tradition. Because of my concern for Protestant 
Orthodox relations in the long view, I would be against simply putting together 
several Protestant American Churches. I have even proposed calling the 
new Church : “The Reformed and Catholic Church in the U.S.A.” My appeal 
to all Anglo-Catholics is to examine carefully whether this is not their oppor- 
tunity to begin to reinsert in American church life a Catholic emphasis which 
it needs. 

B. A second criticism from the Episcopal side is the expressed fear that 
the proposed union would break up or seriously weaken the world-wide 
Anglican communion. In reply to this, I would have to say that such a union 
would tend to weaken al/ the world confessional Bodies insofar as they are 
sectarian rather than ecumenical. Here is the importance to us all of the 
fellowship of the World Council of Churches. For myself I believe we must 
all be ready to be subjceted to creative change that will make us more ecumen- 
ical. And I hope that the world-wide Methodist, Congregational, and 
Anglican fellowships will respond in kind to the proposal of nearly two score 
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leaders of the World Alliance of the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches 
when on the occasion of the 400th anniversary of the Calvinist Reformation 
they said : 

“The occasion we celebrate... makes invitations more appropriate than 
proclamations... we issue our own invitations to all who would, with us, 
put their traditions and systems under the judgment of Christ, seeking His 
correction, and ready to relinquish what He does not approve...” 


C. From the Methodist side, interestingly enough, has come the important 
question : “Would not this Church be too big an organization to avoid impos- 
sible bureaucracy and increasing authoritarianism ?” 

In view of our American tendency towards over-organization, this question 
must be taken seriously. My own Church, the largest that has ever tried 
to govern itself by Presbyterian polity, is struggling with this problem. So 
are the Methodists — much bigger than we. 

My reply to this question is two-fold. In view of the increase of world and 
American population, we face the problems of bigness whether we unite 
or not. And, in the second place, I believe such a union as I have proposed 
could and ought to be the occasion to tackle this problem creatively. Surely 
there is a way, if we are willing to seek it, to decentralize our national organi- 
zations, to simplify and democratize Church decision-making. This can be 
done. Pray to God that we do it in all our Churches whether we unite or not. 


D. “How can you put into one Church blue-nosed Puritans and non- 
moralistic worldlings ?”’ I put this criticism in the sharp way the question is 
asked. Again the answer must be two-fold. I believe we would all agree that a 
Church, as contrasted to a small Sect, cannot and should not have so strict 
a moral discipline that it inevitably leads to hypocrisy. Having written that, 
I hasten to write that the tendency in American life is to lose its Puritan 
virtues : sobriety, honesty, purity of sexual life, simplicity (I speak of true 
Puritan virtues, not their caricatures) — is a major problem for all our Chur- 
ches. The breakdown of family life, the rising crime rate, drunkenness — 
all these must be grappled with. For example, let me suggest as illustration 
that I would hope that there would be officially encouraged within the member- 
ship of the United Church fellowships of voluntary total abstainers, as well 
as fellowships of pacifists (though the Church would not be officially pacifist), 
and fellowships of the simple life such as many of the Sects have in time past 
attempted to make a matter of law and discipline. 

E. Although Congregational leadership has on the whole been reticent 
of criticism of the union proposal, it is clear that out of this tradition several 
kinds of important questions must be raised. 

Can sufficient local freedom, not to say independence, be guaranteed 
to the congregations of such a united Church? Congregationalists should 
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remember that the actual freedom of congregations is great in all American 
churches. It is important that we do not caricature each other. It is my 
hope that a new and creative blending of the values of the congregation and 
the parish could be established in such a union. That unity could be safe- 
guarded, and schism discouraged, while uniformity be not imposed, seems 
to me quite possible of achievement if the strengths of our several systems 
of government were put together. 

And how about variety of worship? I confess this is difficult. How can 
the new Church achieve the obvious value of a common liturgy, known 
and loved by all, without imposing it? My own hope lies in the creativity 
of the liturgical movement that is gradually helping us all to know better 
how to worship God. My hope is that in time a union would produce a common 
way of worship. 

F. The most serious criticism raised in the debate at my own Assembly 
had to do with the recognition of non-Episcopal ministries by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Let me here repeat this part of my proposal : 

“1. The reunited Church must have visible and historical continuity 
with the Church of all ages before and after the Reformation. This will 
include a ministry which by its orders and ordination is recognized as widely 
as possible by all other Christian bodies. To this end, I propose that, without 
adopting any particular theory of historic succession, the reunited Church 
shall provide at its inception for the consecration of all its bishops by bishops 
and presbyters both in the apostolic succession and out of it from all over 
the world from all Christian Churches which would authorize or permit 
them to take part. 

“I propose further that the whole ministry of the uniting Churches would 
then be unified at solemn services at which the bishops and representative 
ministers from each Church would, in humble dependence on God, act and 
pray that the Holy Spirit would supply to all and through all what each has 
to contribute and whatever each may need of the fullness of Christ’s grace, 
commission and authority for the exercise of a new larger ministry in this 
wider visible manifestation of Christ’s Holy and Catholic Church. You will 
note that this proposal implies no questioning of the reality of any previous 
consecration or ordination, nor any questioning of their having been blessed 
and used by God. It does imply that a renewal of our obedience to Jesus 
Christ in this visible uniting of His Church can be the occasion of fresh indwel- 
ling of the Holy Spirit and a new charisma for us all.” 

I can add little more to this. Let us on the Protestant side stand on the 
historical record of God’s use of our ministries. But let us not present to the 
world the spectacle of being exactly the reverse of the most extreme Catholic 
view. Is it more Christian to say, ““No man shall lay hands on me again,” 
than to say, “In order to have a valid ministry, these Apostolic hands must 
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be laid on you.”” Let us have a ministry that all can recognize without doubt 
or scruple. Let us establish together a united ministry of Word and Sacrament. 

The other chief Presbyterian fear is that of aristocracy. I remind you 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church is in fact governed as a representative 
constitutional democracy. But, I would remind Epicopalians that church 
union will not be possible in the United States on the basis of the historic 
three-fold ministry, of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, unless every effort 
is made to capture in the ethos of the united Church humility, simplicity, 
and proper equality, of ministers and people. My original sermon was criti- 
cised by one Episcopalian as being frivolous, when I talked about clergy dress, 
etc. It was even implied that I was uninterested in racial and economic fellow- 
ship across racial and economic and social lines. Let it be clearly noted 
that no Anglican can hope for Protestant union in the U.S.A. unless he is 
willing to become very sensitive to the traditions (and even the prejudices) 
of most of the Reformation Churches in this regard. 


Conclusion 


Let me close by taking up an overall criticism of all proposals of organic 


union. Some confuse the issue by saying what we need is unity not union. 
It is true that unity is the higher and more important concept. But, union 
is not to be opposed to unity. Union is one of two chief ways to manifest 
unity. The other way is cooperation in councils. But union and cooperation 
are not mutually exclusive. So far as any of us can see, the Councils of Churches 
will continue to be vital manifestations of the unity of Christ’s Church. I for 
one believe that we must in any case continue to strengthen our Church 
cooperation in our Councils. I believe my record proves that I so believe. 
But, I remind you that all serious thinkers in the Ecumenical Movement 
know that union, intercommunion, cooperation and even federation are all 
important roads to explore if the unity of Christ’s Church is to be made more 
fully manifest. And I believe most seriously that to refuse to consider an 
American Church union on the grounds of being rather in favour of federation 
or cooperation is an excuse that will not stand close scrutiny. The establish- 
ment of true community around one table by one baptism in the one Apos- 
tolic faith in all the local places where men live is the expressed goal of the 
World Council of Churches’ Faith and Order Movement. 

I verily believe that some such union as I have proposed, and which now 
is formally proposed by my Church, is necessary to break out of the binding 
chains of a divided past and lead us to a renewal of the Church of Jesus Christ 
in our Nation. 


EUGENE CARSON BLAKE. 
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MIGRATION CONFERENCE 


organized by the Division of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees of the WCC, 
Leysin, Switzerland, June 11-16, 1961 


A. Recommendations to Churches and Councils of Churches 


(As approved by the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 
on June 22nd, 1961). 


. That they should call into consultation those involved in national migration 
policy, members of universities with special competence, officers of welfare 
agencies etc. together with their own informed representatives to ensure 
that Christian witness and Christian principles are applied to the national 
policies of migration and the services rendered to migrants. 


. That they should seek to influence their members and welfare agencies 
locally so that all may appreciate the problems of migrants, and be ready 
to help with their preparation for emigration, or adjustment on immigration, 
and to hold them in Christian fellowship, welcoming generously both 
members of other confessions and non-Christians. 


. That they should explore methods and opportunities of more adequate 
training for ordained and lay workers amongst migrants so that they 
may render more effective Christian service. 


. That they should review the extent to which through their agencies and 
other means they are serving migrants or can develop work amongst them 
at both the national and international level, and consider how to utilize 
and develop all available resources more extensively for this purpose. 


. That they should seek to discover the points at which ecumenical initiative 


on migration is called for, which might be provided by the World Council 
of Churches. 


. That they should study the report of the Migration Conference to discover 
the ways in which they may feel called upon to implement it. 


B. Conference Statement 
Introduction 


The society in which the Churches now live and witness is a dynamic and 
revolutionary society with a consequent intensification of human need and 
suffering. At this moment in history the world’s population is increasing 
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explosively with a resultant increasing pressure on the whole world in its 
struggle for the recognition of human rights and for peace with freedom and 
justice. 

After the Second World War the Churches responded and they continue 
to respond to the needs of refugees seeking “freedom from fear”’ and “freedom 
from want” and the chance to build their lives anew. 

Today the Churches are faced with a whole complex of migration on a 
world-wide scale and are challenged to bring Christian thought and practice 
to bear upon the manifold problems this phenomenon poses. 

Migration itself however cannot be isolated but must be seen in the context 
of the contemporary world of a technological civilisation. The advance of 
technology in industry and commerce has made all parts of the world econo- 
mically interdependent, is causing an increasing proportion of mankind to 
become mobile and is rapidly creating a world which is one community and 
one labour market. This is a development which blurs the old-time rigidity 
of national frontiers and makes it increasingly difficult to distinguish between 
permanent and temporary migrat'1. As a consequence new societies are 
being created in which the native an. the migrant play new roles, the one of 
assimilation and the other of integration. 

Challenged by this situation and the problems it poses, the Central Commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches in 1956 resolved : 


“To request the Administrative Committee of the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees to consider the calling of a special 
conference of church leaders with consultants representing governmental 
and inter-governmental agencies and others specially qualified to under- 
take a comprehensive study of the role and resources of the churches in 
the field of International Migration.” 


We have now met together in Leysin, a fellowship of 200 delegates from 
churches representing 30 countries. 


We have taken our terms of reference to mean that it was our task; 
(a) to provide an opportunity for the churches to discuss their common 


concerns in the field of Migration and to determine their specific 
responsibilities ; 


(5) to advise the World Council of Churches about any future tasks in 
the field of Migration ; 


(c) to make representations to the World Council of Churches’ Third 
Assembly in New Delhi in November, 1961. 

The following are the general conclusions at which we have arrived and 
which we commend to the concern of the churches. Recommendations 
designed to implement these conclusions are being submitted separately for 
consideration by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
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I. The concern of the Churches regarding migration 


Inherent in the Christian Faith is the affirmation of the unique value 
of each human being as a person for whom Christ died, and a universal con- 
cern for human need in whatever form it appears. Also implicit in this faith 
is a passion for justice in all human relationships under the sovereignty of 
God. Therefore the Church must be concerned about those who — volun- 
tarily or involuntarily — move from one country to another. The churches 
have both a witness to make and responsibilities to discharge with regard 
to various aspects and problems of migration. 


Il. The impact of immigration on the life of the Churches 


Apart from any other consideration Christian love and responsibility 
require the churches to be concerned about all migrants in need. At the same 
time migration also affects the life of the Church. 

Immigration often affects the indigenous churches by increasing awareness 
of that unity in Christ and that world mission of His Church which transcend 
all cultural distinctions. But this new awareness will only emerge when these 
churches and their members are willing to minister adequately to immigrants 
and accept them implicitly as equals. 

Sometimes indigenous churches lose an important opportunity of assisting 
the integration process of foreign immigrants of similar confession by unrea- 
listic expectations regarding the linguistic and social adjustments of the latter. 
The refusal of the formation of foreign language congregations or branches 
of indigenous churches in the past has led to an unnecessary multiplication 
of separate denominations. The existence of both a native and a foreign 
language congregation of the same denomination next to one another or even 
in the same building can prevent some of the unhappiness accompanying 
the language controversies. There can then be a flow from one congregation 
to the other. 

The ethnic churches must keep in mind that the use of either the ethnic 
or indigenous language should be subordinated to the spiritual welfare of 
their members. At the same time these ethnic churches have nearly always 
been of invaluable assistance to the mental and emotional stability of the new- 
comers who felt lost because they were confronted with the necessity to 


revise a whole system of sentiments, norms and values vital to their inner 
security. 


There are strong indications that the maximum opportunity for indigenous 
congregations and for individual immigrants to bridge the gap between cultures 
and languages lies in the extent to which the Christian faith is not simply 
nominally held or merely professed, but is actually and personally appropriated. 
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Ill. The specialized ministry of the Church to the migrant 


The specialized ministry of the Church to all types of migrants is a Christian 
ministry to the whole man, which should be given to believers and unbelievers 
alike. In this ministry to the migrant the Church witnesses to the fact that in 
serving the stranger, it is serving its Lord. 

The Church, as the Body of Christ, shares material and spiritual blessings 
as an expression of “‘diakonia” (service) and “koinonia” (fellowship). Further- 
more, it is reminded by the lives of all migrants that the Church itself is a 
pilgrim people in history, and also among the nations. Through this ministry 
a mutual benefit is derived as Christians manifest that they are members one 
of another in the Body of Christ. 

The churches, both at home and abroad, should help the migrant to fulfil 
his Christian calling in his situation, even though his calling is basically the 
same as that of all believers. The peculiar circumstances of his life present 
a challenge. On the one hand his migration is a parable of the pilgrimage 
of the people of God. On the other hand his situation is one in which with the 
help of his brethren he must overcome such difficulties as may be caused by 
differences in language and culture, and which may form an impediment 
to the fulfilment of his vocation as a Christian. 

The ministry of the churches to the migrant involves their whole membership 
but special training must be given to those who have specific pastoral respon- 
sibility. 


a) THe SERVICE OF THE CHURCHES 


It is urged that the provision of counselling and information services is 
a basic and continuing responsibility of the indigenous churches, such services 
to be fostered, informed and co-ordinated by the World Council of Churches. 


Local Congregation : The role of the pastor in this regard is limited but 
significant : It consists of (i) counselling and (ii) establishing contact between 
the migrant and technical information and counselling services. He cannot 
be expected to be an expert on migration details. But in counselling he can 
make clear the implications of eventual migration. With his intimate know- 
ledge of the family situation, he can help those contemplating migration 
to explore their basic motives for seeking emigration, to see what a great 
decision is involved for the whole family, and all the issues on the basis of 
which a realistic decision may be made. Congregations should be encouraged 
to use lay resources for counselling. 


Regional, National and International Counselling Services : Pastors and 
others will refer the prospective emigrant for technical knowledge to church 
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offices (where they exist) and appropriate governmental and inter-govern- 
mental migration information offices. The services provided under church 
auspices should as far as possible be co-ordinated with government facilities 
and should not duplicate them. This responsibility should be discharged in 
co-operation with the World Council of Churches. 

The World Council of Churches has responsibility in developing lines of 
communications with churches or national councils concerning general needs 
and trends. Because of its world-view the World Council of Churches might, 
as required, take the initiative in fostering the necessary services by national 
churches and in promoting liaison between them where such services do not 
already exist on an international or confessional level. 

Some communions have an international structure for referral from church 
to church and congregation to congregation and have available their ow 
information facilities. This referral service has proved its usefulness and 
deserves to be extended. 

Some counselling and referral work is carried on through the ministrations 
of chaplains on migrant ships, and by means of reception facilities at the 
port of arrival. Until such time as there is organic church union, this co- 
operative approach is desirable and necessary. 


Reception and Integration : The local congregation should co-operate with 
other churches and with community organisations in providing a friendly 
welcome, and sometimes by helping with the provision of housing, jobs, 
material aid as well as by providing information and counselling services, 
etc., for all who come as immigrants. 

One of the essential ways in which the Churches can help in this process 
is through the arranging of church services in the immigrant’s own language. 
In some cases this can best be done through ethnic congregations or through 
language cells or departments within established congregations. This will 
often involve the ministration of pastors from countries of emigration. Indi- 
genous churches may often help in a truly ecumenical fashion by allowing 
congregations of other confessions to use their buildings for their services of 
worship. Immigrant pastors and all pastors who minister to migrant congrega- 
tions need special training and preparation. Migrant pastors should receive 
such help both before they leave their country of origin as well as in the recei- 
ving country. 

It is recognised that some denominations provide services and minister 
to some migrants of their own confession, but where such facilities do not 
exist and cannot be established, the aid of national and ecumenical agencies 
should be utilized. 

Where churches of the immigrant’s own confession are not present the 


local congregation should ensure that a welcome is extended to them without 
any intention of proselytizing. 
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The role of the woman migrant 


It is important that in the whole process of migration special attention 
be given to the woman migrant, especially when she is the wife and mother 
in the migrating family. 

In the pre-emigration period it is important that she take her own respon- 
sibility together with her husband, in the decision to migrate, and that she 
be given practical help in learning something of the new language and of the 
new way of life of the country of immigration. 

In the process of integration it is she who has to make the family life. 
The main burden falls upon her of the difficulties which arise from the entrance 
of the children into school, the going to work of the older children, and the 
necessary adjustments which the husband has to make as he takes up his 
employment in a new land. She needs especially her own contacts in the 
fellowship of the church, in club life, and with her neighbours, as well as with 
the school community. These will help to break through the loneliness of 
confinement to the house with its many duties. It will be necessary for her 
to be continually helped in establishing these new contacts. 


b) CONFESSIONAL AND CULTURAL TIES 


As a general principle the confessional ties of a migrant should be respected 
and encouraged, so that he is placed in touch with a congregation of his own 
church. Where this is not possible he should be informed of an accessible 
congregation whose teachings and traditions are nearest to those of his own 
church. Practically the procedures to be followed should be worked out 
ecumenically. It is recognised that the fina! decision will rest with the indi- 
vidual. Care should be taken to see that no form of assistance be used to 
induce the migrant to join a particular church. 

The church recognizes that cultural traditions affect the way in which 
persons are nurtured in, and bear witness to, their Christian faith. In aiding 
migrants and their families during the period of integration care should be 
taken that the traditions and values of the old culture consonant with Chris- 
tian standards should be preserved. The churches everywhere should help 
the migrant to understand that his loyalty to Christ transcends his loyalty to 
his culture both old and new. The migrant should be helped to adjust himself 
to his new culture in such a way that he does not contravene his obedience 
to his Lord, but is encouraged to witness to Him. In these ways both parents 
and children will be better able to fulfil a Christian vocation and make 
a valuable contribution to the Church and the cultural life of their new 
land. 
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IV. Areas of concern and study 
a) EUROPE 


We have studied the migration trends in Europe today and, while recognising 
that the traditional movement of people from Europe overseas will continue, though 
in reduced proportions, we have been made vividly aware of the remarkable 
development of intra-European migration. Much of this is on a temporary basis, 
although there is increasing evidence of permanence, where and when it proves 
legally as well as economically possible. 

We urge that the churches be alerted to the phenomena of increasing numbers 
of international seasonal migratory workers (not only in Europe but elsewhere). 
This will involve additional responsibility for the churches in providing services. 
Since in many countries migratory labourers are scattered throughout the area, they 
become the concern of local congregations of indigenous churches which should 
be informed of their presence and their need of pastoral care. 

Because of the importance of preserving the family unit, stress should be laid 
on family movement, whether in permanent or seasonal migration. The churches 
have a responsibility to take counsel with employers of seasonal workers, in respect 
of the working conditions, the housing and the leisure time etc. of their workers. 

The churches also have a responsibility to represent to governments that they should 
organize and undertake specialized courses for seasonal workers so that they may 
increase their technical knowledge. Immigration countries should help unskilled 
workers to acquire technical knowledge which could later become an important 
contribution to the development of their countries of origin. 

The governments which for the good of their countries’ economy invite seasonal 
workers from other countries should acknowledge a concomitant responsibility 
not only for the social and cultural welfare of such workers, but also for their spiritual 
welfare through the appropriate ecclesiastical channels. This recommendation is 
intended to apply to particular situations in Europe and not to all countries where 
seasonal workers are employed. 

In addition, the churches should consider the provision of centres of welcome, 
hostels, flying squads of chaplains etc., where possible on a co-operative basis. 


b) ASIA AND AFRICA 
(i) General 


We believe that just as in the past the World Council of Churches has given 
attention and concern to the needs of European migrants, so too it must give serious 
and comparable attention to the similar concerns of Asia and Africa. 

Churches, national councils of churches in Asia and Africa, and regional church 
bodies, such as the East Asia Christian Conference and the All Africa Church Confe- 
rence, must take this responsibility much more seriously than in the past — in prepa- 
ring their own people to migrate, in ministering to newcomers — including students — 
in bringing Christian opinion to bear on the migration policies of governments, 
and in understanding more fully the needs and opportunities of migration. 


(ii) Asia 


There is an almost overwhelming pressure on many people in Asia to migrate. 
Among the elements in that pressure the most important are the following : 


(a) Over-population in relation to economic development ; 
(b) Insufficient available land ; 
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(c) Political pressures ; 

(d) A widespread desire for economic betterment. 

Yet migration opportunities are strictly limited — in fact for the great majority 
of people they do not exist at all. We believe that while the situation may improve at 
particular points, most people in Asia who urgently need or desire to migrate will 
be unable to do so. We realize that in view of the magnitude of the problem in 
Asia which is reflected in the desire or need to migrate, migration alone cannot 
provide a solution. However, some new opportunities to migrate would do much 
to improve the psychological situation of all those in need. They might in addition 
offer a permanent solution for those resettled and might well contribute to the well- 
being of the world by permitting those concerned to live their lives more fully in areas 
where their services are needed. 

The obvious factors which militate against migration are: 

(a) The restrictive immigration policies of national governments which often 

reflect many factors, social, cultural, ethnic and economic ; 

(b) The lack of necessary skills on the part of those wishing to migrate ; 

(c) Lack of economic development in countries to which people might migrate. 

Nevertheless, the churches should work unceasingly to encourage governments 
of all countries to accept Asian migrants. 


(iii) Africa 
In Africa the position is radically different, primarily due to the fact that there 
is on the whole, less population pressure, but there is and will continue to be much 


migration resulting from : 

(a) People seeking improved living conditions ; 

(b) The need for cash ; 

(c) Unemployment ; 

(d) The traditional habits of movements and land policies ; 

(e) Political pressures ; 

(f ) Psychological unpreparedness of minority groups for living under a changed 

regime. 

It is important to note that migration on the part of Africans usually involves 
the best elements in the population, although these are in fact needed for the deve- 
lopment of their newly independent nations. It also should be borne in mind that 
in the African context migration often implies a certain stigma unless it is the whole 
community that migrates as a communal group. 

Some factors that militate against migration are : 

(a) Restrictive immigration policies of governments ; 

(6) Communal groups regard persons from other groups, often within the 

same political boundaries, as « foreigners » ; 

(c) Employment practices often involve « men only » ; 

(d) Social security involved in tribal life ; 

(e) Socio-religious attachment to the land ; 

(f ) Lack of finances to exploit natural resources. 

There is a particular problem in many African countries (which may also apply 
to other countries) where men leave their families for long periods in order to find 
employment. We believe that the churches, the national Christian councils and the 
All Africa Church Conference should study this intra-continental migration, and 
seek to offer special services to meet the demoralizing situation which results, including 
the need for the provision of facilities for families. 


7* 
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(iv) Latin America and the Caribbean 


We have heard a statement on the needs and problems of emigration to Latin 
America, but have not given sufficient attention to this aspect of our task. We 
regret this omission and urge that the Churches and the World Council of Churches 
give major attention to this problem as well as to that which will attend the various 
programmes which are being implemented in Latin American countries together 
with those now proposed by the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion and the governments concerned. 

We have also heard with great interest reports of the present migration of Puerto 
Ricans to the United States of America and of British West Indians to the United 
Kingdom, and of the efforts of governments and voluntary agencies, including 
the churches, to care for the needs of these migrants. We would emphasize the 
importance of the giving to them of a friendly welcome in the receiving countries, 
and in particular the importance of the role of the churches in helping to make 
sure that these migrants should be integrated into the life of the country and of the 
Church without delay and without distinction of race. 


V. The responsibility of governments and the churches’ witness concerning it 


1. Churches and nations alike are subject to the sovereignty of God. 
It is the duty of the churches to remind the nations that in regard to 
migration as in other respects, national sovereignty and self-interest 


are subordinate to the authority of God which is binding upon all 
nations. 


As parts of the Church Universal, the churches feel their responsibility 
for the welfare of all peoples. The churches must therefore urge upon 
nations the duty to harmonize national self-interest with the universal 
commonweal in their immigration policies, and to consider the effects 
of these policies upon the needs and claims of other peoples. 


Migrants generally represent a valuable asset to the life of a nation 
and a means of cultural enrichment as well as economic advancement. 
The churches should, therefore, urge governments to consider whether 
generous immigration policies may not be conducive to constructive 
national planning. 

On the other hand, since it would be irresponsible not to acknowledge 
that completely uncontrolled and unlimited migration could lead to 
disorder as well as to injustice, the churches cannot recognize any 
unqualified right to migration, but must uphold the primary respon- 
sibility of national governments to regulate it. 

Accepting then the right and duty of governments to regulate migration, 
the churches should urge the governments to take the following points 


into consideration in establishing and administering their migration 
policies. 
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With regard to emigration — the right of emigration without hindrance 
except for governmental control in relation to such matters as crime, neces- 
sary financial restrictions, and preventing the exploitation of intending emi- 
grants. 

With regard to immigration : 


(a) The need to avoid any exclusion of migrants on the basis of race, 
nationality or religion ; 

(b) The responsibility to help ease population pressures in situations 
where feasible migration can make a contribution ; 

(c) The humanitarian claims of migrants in situations of special hardship ; 

(d) The particular claim of the political refugee upon the help of the 
world community ; 

(e) The vital importance of preserving the family as a unit, making 
every effort to avoid separating the wage-earners from the rest of 
their families over an extended period and facilitating reunion when 
members have migrated ; 

(f ) The responsibility for friendly reception and assistance in the adjust- 
ment of the migrant ; 

(g) The need to support the efforts of international organizations in the 
field of migration to increase their scope and effectiveness ; 

(h) The need for the speedy development of unused economic resources 

so that each country can make a maximum contribution to the welfare 
not only of its own citizens, but of those of other lands. 


VI. The world nature of the problem 


Migration is an indivisible problem in one world. It is therefore related 
to the wider issue of justice in securing for all people a fair share of the earth’s 
resources. It is accordingly essential that it be within the area of international 
consideration, discussion and action. The problem of migration is related 
to broader issues of economic and social development, including the question 
of restraining population increase. A quickened pace of development, aided 
by adequate technical and financial assistance can help to relieve economic 


pressure in the countries of emigration and to enlarge economic opportunities 
in the countries of immigration. That which is international must also be 
ecumenical and the concerns and ministry of all the churches everywhere 
must be joined in seeking the answers to the problems with which our Confe- 
rence has been confronted. 


We have made practical recommendations to the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches and through it to the churches. We would 
also emphasize the need for the continuing study of the doctrinal and ethical 
aspects of the Church’s relation to migration. Indeed there are many points 
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where further study is necessary if the Central Committee and churches 
endorse our submission that we must embark on this new ministry and service. 
We would again make particular reference to the massive population increases 
which constitute one of the dynamic concerns of our time. 

Finally, we would emphasize that while we have been facing a new aspect 
of an-old problem and urging new action, we cannot forget that our first 
association with this problem was our Christian response to the clamant 
need of the forced migrant —the refugee. We recognize the melancholy 
fact that this problem remains with us and is likely to continue a permanent 
factor in our age. 

The refugee problem is a disease of our time which is spreading rapidly 
from Europe to Asia and Africa. New challenges and new tasks therefore 
call for new and additional effort and not a diversion of service from those 
who continue in the greatest need and the most hapless plight. 

While in this Conference the needs of the voluntary migrant have become 
manifest to us, we have not lost sight of the fact that the problem of the 
migrant embraces that of the refugee. We have also seen that the refugee 
does not have an exclusive claim on a ministry which must be extended to 
all those who for one reason or another leave their own countries for life 
in a new land. 


SERVICES OF HOLY COMMUNION AT ECUMENICAL GATHERINGS 


The “Findings of the Ecumenical Youth Assembly in Europe” held at Lausanne 
in June 1960 were published in the Ecumenical Review Vol. XIII, No. 1, 
October 1960. The third section of these findings, pp. 94-96, referred particu- 
larly to problems of unity and inter-communion. Partly as a result of what 
happened at Lausanne a consultation was held at the Ecumenical Institute, 
Bossey, in March 1961, under the joint auspices of the Youth Department 
of the World Council and Faith and Order. The report of this exploratory 
consultation was published in the Ecumenical Review Vol XIII, No. 3, April 
1961 as a stimulus to further discussion. We print below translations of two 
contributions from German Churches to this discussion. 


A. Second Statement on Conference Communion 


(adopted March 18, 1961, by the Ecumenical Committee of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany and approved by the Bishops’ 
Conference ) 


The Ecumenical Committee of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Germany (VELKD) at its meeting in Berlin, March 15-18, 1961, dealt 
as instructed with the discussion aroused by the interconfessional communion 
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service which was held in connection with the first Ecumenical Youth Confe- 
rence in Europe, Lausanne 1960, sponsored by the World Council of Churches. 
Participants in this Conference were invited to submit pertinent information 
on this point to the Committee. Because the questions raised in this regard 
call for both theological and practical clarification, the Ecumenical Committee 
deems it necessary to refer to its previous Statement on the question of con- 
ference communion, adopted on March 14, 1956: 

“The Committee adopts the following point of view with respect to the 
proposals of the Faith and Order Conference at Lund, 1952, regarding confe- 
rence communion : 


1. An ecumenical conference cannot hold a communion service on its 
own initiative since, according to the World Council of Churches’ own under- 
standing of itself, it is neither a church nor even a temporary representation 
of the Una Sancta. It can, at most, assist the churches taking part in the 
conference to hold communion services of their own. 

2. Sacramental fasting (i.e. abstention from communion) does not seem 
possible to us, since we should highly respect and make abundant use of the 
gift of the sacrament and since sacramental fasting as a principle would be 
uncharitable toward those of our brethren who are committed to celebrating 
Holy Communion regularly each day. 

3. We also consider it impossible at the present time for any given church 
to hold, at the request of the conference leadership, an interconfessional 
communion service at an ecumenical conference because it is not possible 
to separate fellowship at the Lord’s Supper from church fellowship and fellow- 
ship in (faith and) confession and also because such a communion service 
would place an intolerable burden on the consciences of all participants who 
are bound by their confessional allegiance. 

4. We therefore consider the practice followed in Evanston, 1954, to be 
the only possible and right solution for the present time, i.e. that the indivi- 
dual churches through their local congregations hold communion services 
and invite the conference participants to take part. Such communion services 
should — in order to allow for the ecumenical encounter of the confessions — 
be held consecutively. 


5. It must be left to the decision of the respective churches or congre- 


gations whether the communion services of the individual churches or congre- 
gations take the form of a closed communion, an open communion or an 
occasionally open communion. 

6. A joint preparatory service which would also express our grief at 
our being divided is to be welcomed. 

The fact that we can make no other recommendations than these at the 
present time reflects the painful fact of our divisions and should spur us on 
more strongly than ever to make a sincere effort to establish genuine church 
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fellowship, which includes pulpit fellowship, fellowship at the Lord’s Supper, 
fellowship of faith and confession and fellowship in the whole life of the 
church.” 

The Committee is of the opinion that the essential points of the Statement 
have in a way been superseded by recent developments in the ecumenical 
movement. Certain of its members, however, are inclined to consider seriously 
the idea of sacramental fasting in view, of the events of last summer and the 
proposals of the consultation held at the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, 
March 1-4, 1961, under the auspices of the Department of Faith and Order and 
the Youth Department. All are agreed, however, that the spiritual problems 
raised in connection with the joint communion service in Lausanne cannot be 
solved in this way. 

Going beyond the proposals in paragraph 4, consideration might be given 
to the possibility of members of one confession attending a conference arranging 
a communion service of their own in the event that there is no local congre- 
gation of that confession (in the place of meeting). 


II 


The findings adopted by the consultation of theologians and youth leaders 
at Bossey at the beginning of March 1961 deviates from the previous (Lund) 
proposals, in that it is suggested that 


a) in the future, communion services at ecumenical gatherings are to be 
treated as “a special case,” 
b) a single communion service should be held “within the context of the 


9 


conference,’ to which 

c) several churches may extend invitations, and that 

d) additional communion services should be as few in number as possible. 

Growing out of the considerations mentioned above, the Ecumenical 
Committee has misgivings about these concrete proposals. These misgivings 
are directed primarily against the proposed practice of holding a single commu- 
nion service “within the context of the conference.’ Even though such a 
service is not intended as a communion service of the conference itself, it 
could nevertheless appear as such and consequently result in a disqualification 
of all those who did not find it possible to participate because of their confes- 
sional ties or for reasons of conscience. 

The proposals that the number of communion services for those who 
find it impossible to participate in the one “within the context of the conference” 
should be “tas few in number as possible’ constitutes a particularly serious 
violation of the spirit of trust and brotherhood within the World Council of 
Churches. Should this proposal go into effect, many participants in ecume- 
nical gatherings would be faced by conflicts of conscience and it would be 
to the detriment of the ecumenical movement. 
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A joint invitation to a communion service issued by representatives of dif- 
ferent churches must remain limited to those confessions having fellowship 
at the Lord’s Supper or practising mutual open communion. 

Not the least of the things which has led the Ecumenical Committee to the 
rejection of these proposals is the fact that it is in favour of the World Council 
of Churches’ growing and deepening its spiritual understanding of itself, 
for which reason it welcomes the broadened formulation of the Basis on 
which a decision is to be taken at the forthcoming meeting in New Delhi. 
This clearly indicates that the World Council of Churches is moving toward an 
ever more deeply rooted and therefore a stronger unity. The Ecumenical 
Committee is not, however, of the opinion that a “new situation” has already 
been created which would justify special policy decisions regarding communion 
services at ecumenical gatherings held under the auspices of the World Council 
of Churches, as has been proposed. The problem of communion services 
at ecumenical gatherings must not be taken out of the total context of church 
fellowship and fellowship at the Lord’s Supper. 


it 


It became apparent at Lausanne that Christian youth is pressing forward 
towards fellowship at the Lord’s Supper. This fact necessitates our making 
the following observations : 


1. It is a welcome fact that a new understanding of the gift offered us 

in the sacrament of the altar has obviously been awakened in many 
churches. This should be gratefully acknowledged. 
That our churches are growing increasingly closer to one another in 
their understanding of communion should be seen as a gift from God 
and as one of the fruits of the doctrinal conversations which have 
taken place among the churches and the result of their contacts within 
the World Council. 


This leads us to hope that the ecumenical encounter of the churches 
will lead to a growing understanding of one another and to a genuine 
and mutual struggle for truth, as represented by Faith and Order in 
its new definition regarding the understanding of Christian unity. 
For the sake of the honesty and genuineness of this growth, however, 
it is not possible to attempt to anticipate or to demonstrate a church 
fellowship which does not yet exist among our churches by means 
of spontaneously organized inter-confessional communion services 
or by means of conference communions such as are being proposed. 
For church fellowship actually includes fellowship of faith and con- 
fession, pulpit fellowship and fellowship in the whole life of the church. 
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It is not possible to take the second step before the first. Fellowship 
at the Lord’s Supper must not be used as a means of education or as 
a way of getting practice in church fellowship for which we are still 
striving. It is rather the expression of such church fellowship. 


IV 


It is obvious to the Ecumenical Committee that the problems which were 
faced in Lausanne by the German delegates and representatives in particular 
must also be seen in the light of the usual communion practices in Germany. 
It is gratifying therefore that serious reflection has begun in various places 
with respect to the events in Lausanne — and, significantly enough, not 
only among those who took part. If the young people who attend large 
meetings of the various organizations and associations (YMCA, Boy Scouts, 
Christian Endeavour), which to a large extent go beyond the confines of the 
Lutheran churches, are not to be placed in a position where it is beyond their 
ability to respond to the demands made on them or where they cannot be 
true to their inner convictions, then clear, concrete and sensible guidance 
for them must be forthcoming. 


B. Guide Posts concerning Holy Communion 
for young German Protestants at ecumenical camps and conferences 


(published by the Ecumenical Study Group of German Evangelical youth 
organisations in April 1961) 


You travel from your home parishes and churches to attend ecumenical 
gatherings. You will have the experience which comes from every meeting 
with Christians of other churches : a feeling of joy aroused by the strengthening 
and renewing of bonds of unity, and a feeling of sorrow due to the burdensome 
and harmful divisions which can exist between Christians. 


I. Holy Communion and Unity between Christians 


1. Where Christians meet in the name of their Lord, in accordance with 
his Word, with praise and prayer for united service, the Body of Christ is mani- 
fest as a reality. 

The fellowship concerned is not your work or your organization ; you can 
only believe in it and accept it in thankfulness as a miracle. 

2. There is the experience that Christ can surmount the denominational 
barriers — in the case of certain problems in our common life and certain 
tasks. From this it can be seen that dividing walls between the churches are 
not all the same height. You therefore may hope that Christ will make his one 
Church manifest in your fellowship. 
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Ecumenical meetings without this hope would be to no purpose. 

3. The desire to celebrate Holy Communion in accordance with the 
Sacrament of fellowship with Jesus Christ and the brethren has its place where 
it is based on the invitation of Christ, where an essential unity can be acknow- 
ledged, and where we know that intercommunion entails serious obligations. 

The desire for a united Communion Service is not to be taken for granted 
at ecumenical gatherings. There may be many gatherings where no united 
Communion Service can be held. 

4. The Communion is the Lord’s Supper and the congregation receives 
it from the hands of its Lord, who is both the Giver and the Gift. The meal 
is celebrated in obedience to him. 

The invitation to the Table of Christ must not be given in false freedom, 
and exclusion from it must not be a legalistic question. Both (invitation and 
exclusion) are beyond our own power. 


Il. Holy Communion and the Division of the Churches 


1. Even in an ecumenical camp, you are responsible members of your 
own churches. You come from them and go back to them. You must under- 
stand your Church’s concept of Communion and its Order of Communion- 
Service as an expression of its obedience to administer the Sacrament in accor- 
dance with Our Lord’s commandment. Without an earnest attempt to under- 
stand the Communion of your own Church, you cannot apprehend the signi- 
ficance of the presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 

2. The disparity between the invitation of Our Lord and the disunity 
between the Churches will become most painfully apparent to you in connec- 
tion with Communion. You will not be able to ignore the stumbling-block 
presented by our divisions. 

3. Many churches (especially the Orthodox, Anglican and Lutheran 
Churches) see no possibility of overcoming these divisions at brief gatherings 
because they believe that there can be no full Communion without a united 
Church. In view of the existing divisions between the Churches, their members 
cannot participate in joint Communion without due consideration. 


Ill. Suggestions for Ecumenical Communion Services 


1. In order to relieve the conscience of Christians of different confessions, 
and to avoid straining the confidence between the Churches in the ecumenical 
movement, the Third Conference for Faith and Order held at Lund in 1952 
worked out some recommendations for the celebration of Communion at 


ecumenical conferences. These recommendations may also prove helpful 
for your camp. 
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a) If you wish to celebrate Communion, a service of preparation should 
be held for the whole conference, stressing the need for repentance 
and emphasizing the unity which already exists in Christ. 

The Church which extends the invitation to the Communion service 
should if possible be the local congregation where the camp or confe- 
rence is held. It may be administered by a pastor attending the confe- 
rence, in accordance with the Order of his own Church. 

The broadest possible basis should be sought, so as to enable as many 
people as possible to participate in Communion. 

Everyone should be asked to attend the service, even if some of the 
participants cannot partake of Holy Communion. 

Those who cannot take part in a joint celebration of Communion 
should examine the possibility of holding a Communion service of 
their own, in accordance with the Order of their own Church. But 
the Communion services arranged by the different confessions should 
be held at different times, so that all those attending the conference 


or camp can attend these services (in the sense described under (c)). 
. 


2. If the forms of service are strange to you, you must remember that 
you may be assured of the presence of Christ when the bread and the wine 
are distributed (in accordance with Christ’s own words). Christ is present 


in accordance with his promise; his presence is not dependent upon our 
concept of Communion. Nor need you have any objection to a liturgy which 
is strange to you, as long as your participation is not considered as tantamount 
to definite acceptance of the beliefs of a certain Church. 

3. In the case of celebrations of Communion attended by Christians 
from different churches, you must not set yourself up as a judge concerning 
their beliefs. You must believe that Christ is at work gathering his Church, 
beyond the confessional barriers. Until you have clear proof of the contrary, 
regard the others as members of the Body of Christ. 

4. The pastors who administer Holy Communion are requested to meet 
individual communicants half-way by considering their form of Communion. 

Those receiving Communion are requested to feel quite free to take it 
in accordance with their own form, if they cannot adapt themselves to the 
forms in question. 

5. Under no circumstances must joint Communion services be made 
compulsory. They must never be the outcome of a majority decision. 

6. Ecumenical Communion has meaning only if it involves permanent 
ecumenical responsibility, and if it springs from constant prayer for the unity 
of the Church. 

Fellowship at the Lord’s Table involves maintaining this fellowship in the 


future, after returning to one’s own Church. No one ever leaves the Lord’s 
Table without being changed. 
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IV. Requests to our Churches 


1. We fail to understand why the fellowship which we receive from Christ 
at ecumenical gatherings should not be adequate for us to have fellowship 
also in Communion. 

We do not regard Holy Communion as a means of attaining unity, for unity 
of faith certainly cannot be achieved by force. Still less do we regard it, 
however, as the final culmination of fellowship, for which various conditions 
are necessary. We believe that we esperience essential unity when people 
meet in the Name of Christ and in the service of his Church. 

2. When Christ brings us into his living fellowship, this makes us repent 
of our divisions. In that fellowship we again become one flock under one 
Shepherd. The reconciliation bestowed by Christ, and the strength which 
he gives us to repent, is to us essential fellowship. We realize to our sorrow 
that our divisions make it difficult to believe in the reconciling action of Christ. 

We believe that our visible unity in repentance will give rise to stronger 
unity in fellowship, witness and service. 

3. We ask our Evangelical Churches in Germany and the Churches affi- 
liated to the World Council of Churches to go on examining the Orders of 
Communion in use in Germany and in the ecumenical movement. 

Especially we ask the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKD) to seek ways of holding open Communion in Germany, at least. 
We regard the Arnoldshain Theses on Communion as a reliable basis. 

We ask whether years of membership in the Evangelical Church in Germany 
are not bound to have repercussions on inter-church fellowship. Would it 
not be possible now to re-draft paragraph IV of the “Grundordnung” of the 
EKD, with a view to closer intercommunion ? 


4. We support the request that ecumenical conferences should be regarded 


as “special cases”, for which broader opportunities for intercommunion should 
be given. 


5. We ask whether more attention could not be given to ecumenism 
as an essential vocation of the Church in the curricula of our church training- 
colleges, and in the syllabus for catechetical instruction. This seems (in our 
view) to be particularly urgent owing to the increasing number of young 
people attending ecumenical camps, meetings and conferences every year, 
who are asking their own churches for help for ecumenical work. 
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The Migration Conference 


The movement of peoples is no new phenomenon in human history ; its signi- 
ficance is not only to be read in the development of civilizations, empires and 
nations, but in the development and diaspora of the Christian Church. The 
migration of peoples has never been on so great a scale as in this century and 
its significance for the Christian Church never more far-reaching. 

As long ago as 1955, at the meeting of the Central Committee at Davos, 
Switzerland, the World Council of Churches began to focus attention on this 
problem since through its Service to Refugees it was already becoming involved 
in helping certain categories of migrants whose plight was as hard as, if not worse 
than, that of the refugees. In 1956, the Central Committee meeting at Galyateté 
authorized the making of a study of this subject in preparation for a world confe- 
rence to be held under the auspices of the World Council and at the Committee’s 
invitation. Mr. Baldwin Sjollema was appointed to the staff of the Division of 


Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees to undertake the necessary research 
and prepare for the Conference. He was assisted by a 14 member preparatory 
commission with Dr. Robert Mackie as chairman, which worked for three 
years in preparation for the Conference and which entered into wider and more 
thoroughgoing consultation with study groups both in emigration and immigration 
areas. 


The Conference assembled at Leysin, Vaud, Switzerland, under the chair- 
manship of the Chairman of the Central Committee, Dr. Franklin C. Fry, 
from June 11-16, 1961. It was attended by 200 delegates, consultants and 
observers representing 75 member churches of the World Council of Churches, 
and 4 non-member churches. The Conference created widespread interest. 
Observers attended from the Roman Catholic Church through its International 
Catholic Migration Commission ; 8 governments (Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Greece, Netherlands, Switzerland, USA and the West Indies), and from the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, International Labour 
Office and the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 

A wealth of documentation, much of it highly specialized and expert, was 
made available to the Conference, and a distinguished panel of speakers — includ- 
ing Dr. Dudley Kirk (USA), Professor Clarence Senior (USA), Dr. Martin 
Nieméller (Germany), Mr. Marcus Daly (ICEM), Mr. Felix Schnyder 
(UNHCR), Mr. J.J. Norris (ICMC), Archbishop Ezekiel (Australia), 
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Rev. Dr. John R. Leng (Canada), Dr. S. Chandrasekhar (India) and Mr. Henry 
F. Makulu (N. Rhodesia) — presented various aspects of the subject to plenary 
sessions of the Conference. The main work was done in sections which wrestled 
with various facets of the problem. The two sets of findings of the Conference — 
one for the Churches (reproduced in the Ecumenical Chronicle in this number 
of the Review) and one for the Central Committee — indicated lines of specific 
action. They only partially reveal the importance of this discussion or the signi- 
ficance of the Conference itself. The discussions brought into sharp focus the 
magnitude of inter-European, inter-African, inter-Asian and inter-Latin American 
migration and its significance both for inter-church relationships and as a chal- 
lenge to the churches’ pastoral ministries. 

In fulfilment of its terms of reference : (a) to provide an opportunity for 
the churches to discuss their common concerns in the field of Migration and to 
determine their specific responsibilities, (b) to advise the World Council of 
Churches about any future tasks in the field of Migration, and (c) to make 
representations to the World Council of Churches’ Third Assembly in New 
Delhi in November 1961, the Conference recommended to the churches that 


(i) they must be concerned about those on the move from one country to another, 
voluntary or involuntary alike ; 

(ii) they must be concerned with permanent and temporary migrants alike, 
and that 

(iii) the specialized ministry of the Churches to all types of migrants is a Christian 
ministry to the whole man which should be given to believers and unbe- 
lievers alike, 


and it urged “that the provision of counselling and information services is a 
basic and continuing responsibility of the indigenous churches, such services 
to be fostered, informed and co-ordinated by the World Council of Churches,” 
and further stated that ““The World Council of Churches has responsibility 
in developing lines of communications with churches or national councils concer- 
ning general needs and trends. Because of its world view, the WCC might, 
as required, take the initiative in fostering the necessary services by national 
churches, and in promoting liaison between them where such services do not 
already exist on an international or confessional level”... “‘We believe that 
just as in the past the WCC has given attention and concern to the needs of 


European migrants, so too it must give serious and comparable attention to 
similar concerns of Asia and Africa.” 


In common with most ecumenical conferences this one opened up field for 
further study. It did not call for a far-reaching centralized programme of action 
but for the provision of an information, advisory and counselling service which 
would help the churches face a problem which intimately affects their life and 
undertake a particular service which only they can carry out. 
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The South Pacific Conference 


The first Conference of Churches and Missions in the South Pacific met 
from April 29th to May 4th at the Malua Theological College on Western 
Samoa. Despite the jet-planes criss-crossing the Pacific, the islands of the 
Southern Seas and their predominantly Christian populations live still in great 
isolation. About 100 years ago the people of Polynesia, Melanesia and Micro- 
nesia had known a heroic time when the Gospel reached their shores and when 
Southern Sea evangelists spread out towards the West and North in this enormous 
ocean with its thousands of archipelagos and its sparse population, creating thus 
opposite the old and decaying corpus Christianum of Europe a new corpus 
Christianum. 

During and after the last World War the West came again to those lonely 
islands, this time with the deadly weapons of atomic warfare and the temptations 
of commercial tourism. How can the Churches of the Pacific face the challenges 
of this new epoch and continue their missionary outreach among the 2 million 
remaining old pagans in New Guinea and other islands as well as among the 
non-Christians coming from Asia, Europe and America? With this question 
in mind the IMC brought together a group of about 70 well-chosen and prepared 
Church leaders from the Pacific. English, Australian, New Zealand, North 
American and French mission societies were represented, and staff members 
from the IMC, WCC and EACC were invited to help in the leadership of 
the meeting. The conference worked in five commissions on the ministry, 
the unfinished evangelistic task, the changing social conditions, youth and 
family. Much time was given to the corporate study of Paul’s letter to the 
Galatians. The characteristic features of this conference were on the one side 
the overwhelming Samoan hospitality and on the other the remarkable spiritual 
depth of these days of study and communion. “‘The coral curtain has been lifted, 
and we know now that despite our isolation we belong to one another and to 
Christ’s Church all over the world,” said one of the participants. All felt that 
this unique conference has acted as a catalyst for a new missionary awakening 
among the Christians in the Southern Seas. A Continuation Committee under 
the chairmanship of Rev. J. A. Tuilovoni ( Fiji) will continue interchurch relations 
and studies begun at Malua, and a full-time travelling secretary for the South 
Pacific will foster the links between the scattered churches of this area. 


The Latin American Evangelical Conference 


The major part of Evangelical Christianity in Latin America has for many 
years been in a quandary concerning its ecumenical responsibilities. This has 
been due partly to the struggle with entrenched Roman Catholicism and also 
to the influence of anti-ecumenical tendencies characteristic of a large number 
of the missionary bodies at work in the Latin American continent. It is against this 
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background that we must evaluate the Second Latin American Evangelical 
Conference held in Lima, Peru, July 29-August 6. This conference was sponsored 


by all the National Christian Councils and Evangelical Confederations of Latin 
America, and practically all were represented in the meeting. It has been 13 years 


since the first Evangelical Conference and this meeting therefore revealed many 
new and important developments in Latin American evangelical thinking. 

The 140 delegates were quick to recognize the need for new understanding 
of the evangelical witness in relation to what was happening in Latin American 
society. Rapid social change, the resurgence of nationalism and the deepening 
ideological conflicts all pose problems which many evangelical churches felt 
they had neglected too long. There was a feeling, frequently expressed in the 
conference, that the unfinished task facing the churches involved a new examination 
of the meaning, in depth and breadth, of the witness of the Church in national 
and community life. 

A second noteworthy emphasis in the conference was the demand that Evan- 
gelical Christianity in Latin America express itself more adequately in terms 
of the needs and the problems of the Latin man and the Latin culture. It was 
suggested for example that missionaries coming from outside could help by 
acquiring a better understanding of the cultural and social basis of Latin American 
life. 

The conference gave much attention to relations with Roman Catholicism. 
This was expressed not only in connection with the problem of religious liberty 
but in frank criticism of attitudes of self-righteousness and hostility which creep 
into Protestant thinking. As one speaker said, ‘“‘We are not anti-Catholic, we 
are not pro-Catholic. We are Protestants and we take advantage of every 
opportunity to proclaim the message of Christ as love.” It was also emphasized 
that Protestants had to make a new effort to understand what was happening 
in Roman Catholic thinking and not to assume that it was not capable of signi- 
ficant change. 

While there was practically no discussion of the relation of this Evangelical 
Conference to the world ecumenical movements, both the IMC and the WCC 
were invited to send observers, and quite clearly the conference expressed the 
desire for a close relation of Latin America churches to churches in other parts 


of the world and a better understanding of their task in the world Christian 
enterprise. 


The demand for new and more effective Christian cooperation within the 
continent came to a climax in the discussion of the follow-up of the meeting. 
While the great majority were in favour of establishing a staffed Evangelical 
Confederation for Latin America, a minority was strongly opposed and in 
deference to their feelings it was agreed to establish an Evangelical Conference 
of Latin America with a Consultative Commission to direct its work, meeting 
as required. 
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It cannot yet be foreseen when the great proportion of American evangelicals 
will officially and formally relate themselves to the world ecumenical movement 
and fulfil the necessary and important role which they obviously have in it, 
but clearly this Evangelical Conference has resulted in a new and very significant 
understanding of the meaning of the ecumenical responsibility in the present 
life of the Church in Latin America. 


Faith and Order — Looking Ahead 


At its 1961 meeting the Working Committee began to give momentum to 
the plans it had made for the future by completing the staff roster. The Rev. 
Patrick Rodger of Scotland was chosen as Executive Secretary, succeeding 
Dr. Keith R. Bridston. Mr. Rodger will assume his tasks before the Assembly. 
The Research Secretary, Dr. Lukas Vischer of Switzerland began work in 
July on three important projects : preparations for the Week of Prayer in 1963 ; 
the decennial report on church union negotiations ; the “Dun Digest,” a summary 
of the principal pronouncements in Faith and Order work since Lausanne (1927). 
The Director, Dr. Paul Minear of the United States, began developing the 
schedule of studies pointing toward the Fourth World Conference. 

The Working Committee decided to convene this Conference during the 
second half of July, 1963. The Conference will provide opportunity for the 
current theological commissions to complete their work and to make their 
final reports to the churches. It will also seek to discover the most urgent questions 
which the churches are asking in the realm of Faith and Order, and to correlate 
these questions with the reports of the commissions. From this interplay should 
emerge the strategic objectives and themes for work after 1963. In order to 
discover what are the vital questions, the Department has begun to invite groups 
on every continent to make their own appraisals of their own most acute problems 
in the quest for unity. Regional and national councils are being urged to parti- 
cipate in these studies as fully as possible. 

The Working Committee adopted several policies which accent the new 
directions. Encouragement should be given to the development of work in areas 
where concern with Faith and Order issues is relatively new, as compared, 
for example, with Europe and North America. Sustained effort should be made 
to stimulate conversations at a deeper level with churches outside the WCC. 
Regional and national councils should be urged to establish departments of 
Faith and Order, through which the whole program of study may be decentralized. 
The regional studies in preparation for the 1963 Conference illustrate the desire 
for such decentralization, by enlisting members from new areas and new churches. 
If these objectives are reached, the Fourth Conference should be more truly 
a world conference than any of its predecessors ; it should also come to closer 
grips with the problems confronting the churches on all the continents. 
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At the shape of the next Conference thus emerges from the blue-prints of 
the Working Committee, the regular work of the Department receives greater 
significance. In the spring of 1961, Dr. Bridston held four consultations in the 
countries of Asia. Frére Max Thurian prepared the materials for the Week 
of Prayer in 1962, and these are now available. The theological commissions 
have been holding their annual sessions, attempting the difficult task of drawing 
up final reports which will adequately represent ten years of exploration. Few 
outsiders can know how much work has been done by all these participants. 
Yet all of this work has been as a way of praying for unity, in gratitude for 
the unity which Christ gives and in confidence in the unity which he promises. 


EVANSTON TO NEW DELHI 
1954-1961 


The official report of the Central Committee to the Third Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches 


This book, which gives an account of the development of the World Council 
between the years 1954 and 1961, is indispensable to 2ii who are interested in the 
ecumenical movement. It deals not only with the programme of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches itself but with the growing relationships between churches in all 
parts of the world. The book is being published in English, French and German. 
288 pp. Sw. Fr. 8.— 12s.6d. $2.00 


Copies can be ordered from: 


The Publications Office 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
17 Route de Malagnou, GENEVA — Switzerland 


THIRD ECUMENICAL PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


Theme: The Una Sancta and the Local Congregation 


Young ministers and missionaries engaged in pastoral work who 
are thinking of participating in this competition are reminded that 
the closing date for entries to be posted to Geneva is 


Sunday 3lst December 1961 


Full details available from: 
Scholarship Secretary, World Council of Churches 
17 route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland 
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L’OrTHODOxIE, by PAUL Evpoximov. Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel et Paris, 
1959. 351 pp. Fr.s. 15.—. 


GREGOIRE PALAMAS, DEFENSE DES SAINTS HESYCHASTES, introduction, texte critique 
et notes, by JEAN MEYENDORFF. Spicilegium sacrum lovaniense, Louvain, 1959, 
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SAINT GREGOIRE PALAMAS ET LA MYSTIQUE ORTHODOXE, by JEAN MEYENDORFF. 
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This new group of books will enrich us still further in our knowledge of the 


Orthodox faith. 

Paul Evdokimov’s work does not in any way cover the same ground as the book 
by Meyendorff recently reviewed in The Ecumenical Review (Vol. XIII, No. 3, 
p. 392). Meyendorff’s book was a sort of discursive introduction. Evdokimov’s, 
on the contrary, is a lofty meditation in which the subject seems to be merely a 
pretext for drawing us into an atmosphere in where we suddenly realise what Ortho- 
doxy really is. The book is rich in detailed information. The amount of erudition 
that it assumes one possesses is sometimes quite embarrassing. It is very well- 
informed about the points of contact and the differences between the other Christian 
confessions. More than once it shows the relation between them. Neither of these 
aspects must be minimised. But the author’s personal style, which is impregnated 
with religious faith, gradually draws the reader onto another plane where he feels 
less need to understand and to learn intellectually, and seeks rather to join in adora- 
tion of the mystery of man and of God. 

On the other hand Jean Meyendorff’s last three books, although they are also 
an introduction to the same faith, are systematic, scientific histories. The last one 
is a popular book which is pleasant and easy to read, based on the results obtained 
through the two others. It provides an excellent introduction to the whole subject 
of Orthodox spirituality, before and after Palamas, which will be extremely useful 
to beginners in this field of studies. The first two on the other hand are often too 
erudite for the non-specialist, and must be regarded as the most important works 
on the history of Eastern Christianity which have appeared for a long time. 

Gregory Palamas, who defended the genuine mysticism of the Orthodox monks 
against the attacks of Barlaam the Calabrian, and later became Archbishop of 
Thessalonika, was canonised only fifteen years after his death by the Eastern Church, 
which regards him as one of its great teachers. On the other hand he is systematically 
ignored by the Roman Church, which only mentions him in order to condemn him. 

Palamas’ deep influence on the Graeco-Slav world was shown by the fact that 
his works (in manuscript) were very widely distributed there after his lifetime 
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(14th century) until well into the 18th century. But hardly any of these writings 
were edited, and although efforts were made to publish them all together, they 
never succeeded. So although the research done by Meyendorff is on a man whose 
importance is known to all connaisseurs of “‘Low Byzantinism,” it supplies us with 
a mass of material which had hitherto been available only in the original manuscript 
form, and which it was very expensive to consult. Meyendorff gives us a complete 
edition, with comments, of the most important works, “The triads in defence of 
the Hesychast Saints,”’ three series each consisting of three essays, only a tiny frag- 
ment of which had hitherto been published, and that in very faulty form. He also 
gives us a systematic list of all Palamas’ writings, indicating in each case the manu- 
script tradition, the editions (if any), the content and the historical conditions under 
_ which it was written, correcting (if necessary) the mistakes of previous authors who 
have written about Palamas. We owe him a tremendous debt of gratitude for this 
substantial work of clearing the way for future historians. 

Palamas is the mouthpiece of the great monastic tradition of Hesychasm. As 
the name indicates, their aim was to attain perfect tranquillity of soul through rest 
in God. This had already been the aim of the ancient anchorites, and the technical 
term is used already in the 4th century. But the Byzantine 14th century, of which 
Theolepte of Philadelphia and Nicephorus are outstanding expressions, suggested 
methods which would enable people to attain this state of contemplation through 
the Coenobite life, and sometimes even in the world. (For instance Gregory’s own 
father, who held high office under the Empire, one day became so lost in profound 
mystic meditation in the Senate that he did not even notice when the Emperor 
addressed him personally.) The method consists in concentrating the mind on a 
short formula such as ““O Lord, have mercy !”’ while at the same time adopting 
certain physical postures. 

Barlaam, who was a Greek from Southern Italy and already imbued with the 
spirit of the Renaissance, which he afterwards helped to spread in his native land, 
was shocked when, during his stay in the East, he discovered the methods advocated 
by the Hesychasts, especially the practice of becoming absorbed in contemplation 
of one’s own navel. However, he did not wish to make a public scandal and through- 
out the controversy it must be said that his attitude to other people was far more 
correct, moderate and compliant than that of his opponent. As Palamas himself 
admitted, Barlaam only passed on his criticisms to a small group of intimate friends. 
But even that was too much for someone who was then only a learned monk in 
the Monastery of St. Sabbas on Mount Athos. 

Gregory Palamas was obliged to recognise that the practices of his followers 
were often strange and excessive. He did not even try to justify them in detail. 
But he counter-attacked on the principle itself. In fact Barlaam, who was in love 
with classical Hellenism, maintained a purely idealistic position. For him the rela- 
tion with God could only exist on the intellectual level. Naturally, therefore, neither 
the body nor anything material or historical could have any part in it. On the other 
hand Palamas stresses the fact that monastic “spirituality,” if it wished to be 
Christian, must be conceived in accordance with the Incarnation, and that this is 
strongly opposed to all forms of Platonism. It is in and through a historical event, 
which was both temporal and unique, that we are saved, and this turns the whole 
of the present era into a genuine history of salvation. It is in and through the human 
body of Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, that God is really and concretely present 
in the world. Therefore the Christian must use his whole being — body as much 
as spirit— in seeking and finding communion with God. 

Palamas’ attack against “tan anthropological dualism which placed much of 
human life outside the sphere of grace by transforming Christianity into a religion 
of disincarnation” (p. 222) is therefore regarded by Meyendorff as genuine “Christian 
materialism’’ based on the Bible. 

Another question was also at stake : whether or not it is possible to know God. 
The discussion had already started between the two protagonists before the Hesychast 
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quarrel. Barlaam had opposed the claim made by the Roman Church that they 
could prove their doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit ; he declared that 
since God is beyond the reach of human reason, He cannot be proved in any such 
way. The two opposing theories, therefore, had to be regarded as free opinions, 
and unity of faith between East and West was achieved in a common agnosticism. 
There again Barlaam loyally supported the idealism of Plato, whose rationalism 
ends by overstepping itself and arriving at a Beyond which is super-rational, and 
therefore irrational. Palamas replied by affirming that, through God’s revealing 
grace, the human spirit could have real and positive knowledge of God. 

This was merely a courteous discussion. But Barlaam transformed this conversa- 
tion into a controversy when he accused the Hesychasts of dytheism, because they 
maintained that they saw God Himself in their mystic experiences, while realising 
that it was not God in His Essence. This new question was not tackled until later 
by Palamas, who deals with it only in his third triad. There, however, he formulated 
his basic doctrine, which afterwards came to be regarded as the very heart of 
“‘Palamism” : he drew a distinction between the “Divine Essence” (which cannot 
be imparted to man) and the divine “energies” which descend to man so that he 
really can participate in them. Here Palamas transposes to the theological plane 
the points which St. Maximus the Confessor had clarified in his dispute with the 
Monothelites about Christology. According to this, there were two forms of energy 
in the Incarnate Son, one of which assured the plenitude of his human nature, and 
the other of his divine nature — but this did not in any way imply that he had a 
dual nature. The same is true of God in His non-created nature, in which many 
forms of energy are certainly manifest ; but this does not affect the fact that He 
is One and Indivisible, nor therefore that He really communicates Himself to man 
and that His Essence is indivisible. On this point also Palamas opposed the purely 
philosophical approach ; he insisted on God’s desire to reveal Himself and on the 
fact of the Incarnation which confirm the concrete experience of the presence of 
the Transcendent God in the believer’s heart. 

Palamas’ whole thought should thus be understood as an explanation of the 
encounter with the Living God, Who is actually present for faith. Scholasticism 
and Nominalism could not assimilate such a concept. It was therefore logical for 
it to be rejected by the West, and for it to meet with fierce resistance in the East 
also from men imbued with the same mentality —the men of the classical pre- 
Renaissance. Lastly, it was a confrontation between a humanism which already 
foreshadowed modern secularism, and a strictly theological thought which affirmed 
its submission to the revelation and thus confessed God’s universal Lordship over 
His creation. 

Meyendorff concludes his book by affirming that Palamism was the Eastern 
Church’s definite rejection of the Renaissance. Thus Orthodoxy avoided the anti- 
thetical, complementary crises of the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. 
But the tragic events of the 15th century destroyed the temporal setting in which 
this theology could have blossomed and borne full fruit. The fall of Constantinople 
and the disappearance of the Eastern Empire took away its chance to express itself 
in history. Nevertheless as a “‘personalist and existential theology and a faith which 
has broken away from Platonist spirituality and integrated the whole of man into 
the new life,” Palamism supplies “‘a constructive answer to the challenge of modern 
times to the Christian faith’’ (p. 327). 

Jacques-Albert Cuttat’s book is also very remarkable, although it falls into an 
entirely different category. It finally culminates in Hesychasm, but only because 
that is the meeting-point between two great spiritual trends which it first studies 
separately. Cuttat shows in practice the effectiveness of a method which is strictly 
phenomenological, and which enables the comparative history of religions to be 
something more than a vague “concordism.”” The two trends between which the 
books draws a distinction are “‘interiorisation” and “transcendence.” In the case 
of the first, which finds expression in the religions of the East, the Divine is present 
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in the consciousness which apprehends it, whatever the particular form in which 
it is conceived. Spiritual progress, in this case, consists in gradually rising to the 
concept of a divinity which exists everywhere and is by nature impersonal. On 
the other hand the transcendent trend (as in Christianity) conceives of God as a 
personal Being who manifests Himself in action whereby He creates a universe 
different from Himself, but positively desired by Him. 

However, it is only in the abstract that it is possible to separate the two trends 
completely. All concrete spiritual experience involves both the control of the inner 
consciousness and the discovery of another factor, which saves this consciousness 
from solipsism. In this way the immanentist religions have been able to reveal the 
wealth hidden within Christianity. Through the study of Eastern religions many 
Western people have re-discovered Christianity. But this immanentism also is, as 
it were, forced to transcend itself and, in Buddhism as well as in Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism, discoveries are being made which lead the way back to the great 
Christian intuitions. Thus, although they are complementary, the transcendent 
trend can assimilate the immanentist trend — but not vice-versa. The tension may 
be said to find expression and solution in the Definition of Chalcedon. In this 
Definition “interiorisation” and “‘transcendence” are united but not fused, distin- 
guished but not isolated ; they are reconciled, while each retains its own identity. 

In this way Hesychasm is able to adopt all the practices and techniques of the 
East without ceasing to be typically Christian ; it can even save Christianity from 
falling into a dull, diacritical rationalism. The collaboration of the body, and 
spiritual concentration, are not forms of auto-divinisation ; they merely restore the 
natural state in which God can manifest the fulness of His grace. 


“The Hesychast synthesis assumes the existence, in man, of a point of perfec- 
tion which transcends the creature without, however, coinciding with increate 
Grace, of a God-like faculty which is at the same time the source of the human 
faculties and the reflection of the divine Light” (p. 118). 


In this way, without being in any way eclectic but by returning to the very heart 
of man’s spiritual nature, Hesychasm 


“has thus opened the way which it is incumbent upon us to follow, at this 


moment when, for the first time in history, East and West inter-penetrate over 
the whole surface of the earth” (p. 153). 


The author of this review is from the Western world and bases his faith on the 
great Confessions of the Reformation. It is therefore almost superfluous to say 
that, on more than one point, his presuppositions are opposed to those in the books 
under review here. But it is better to learn from one another by discovering the 
wealth of our different traditions than to attack one another in a discussion which 
will never find any solution on that level. 


J. M. Hornus. 


THE DIFFICULT DIALOGUE BETWEEN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS 


CATHOLIQUES ET PROTESTANTS, by YVONNE CHABAS. Fin d’une controverse. La 
Colombe, Paris, Editions du Vieux-Colombier, 1961. 198 pp. NF I1.—. 


AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE, by ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN AND GUSTAVE WEIGEL (S.J.). 
A Protestant looks at Catholicism and a Catholic looks at Protestantism. With 


a foreword by Will Herberg. Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y., 1961. 240 pp. 
(Anchor Books). $0.95. 


EVANGELISCH UND ROMISCH-KATHOLISCH, by PER ERIK PERSSON. Kernfragen der 
heutigen Diskussion. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1961.72 pp. DM 3.80. 
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WIEDERVEREINIGUNG MIT RoM ? by HuGO SCHNELL. Vortrag in der St. Anna-Kirche 


zu Augsburg am Reformationsfest 1960. Claudius Verlag, Miinchen, 1961. 
16 pp. DM 1.80. 


MAN’s Reticious Sense, by GIOVANNI BATTISTA MONTINI, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Milan. A Pastoral letter to the Ambrosian Diocese. Translated from the 
Italian. Darton, Longman & Todd, London ; The Newman Press, Westminster, 
MD, 1961. 47 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Petrus, JUNGER - APOSTEL - MARTYRER, by OsCAR CULLMANN. Das historische 
und das theologische Petrusproblem. 2nd revised and enlarged edition. Zwingli 
Verlag, Ziirich|Stuttgart, 1960. 287 pp. Sw. fr. 24.80. 


Catholiques et Protestants traces the history of the controversies and negotiations 
which took place in the 17th century in order to bring about reunion between the 
Protestant Churches and the Roman Church. On the other hand it shows us how 
the quietists of Madame Guyon had to submit to the hierarchy. It is very interesting 
to read about the conversations between the Reformed Christians Ferry and Jurieu 
and the Catholics Bossuet and Pellisson to mention only the most eminent of them. 
This book also shows how passionately the Lutheran Leibniz tried to restore the 
lost unity of the Church by negotiating both with the Roman Catholics and with 
the Calvinists and with the Orthodox Russians (during the reign of Peter the Great). 
This great philosopher was also a distinguished theologian. 

The book is written with a view to the forthcoming Vatican Council. It shows 
that (as Pellisson said to Leibniz) the Roman Church “‘cannot consent to any reform 
of its dogmas about faith ; it can only try to reform abuses in practice’’ (p. 196). 
The problem, therefore, is always the same and one may therefore ask why the 
sub-title is “the end of a controversy.” 

Lastly, express reservations must be made about the historical and documentary 
value of this book. The author evidently does not understand the deep purpose 
of the Reformation, for he writes : “Luther based his religious revolution on these 
two principles : the Bible is the sole criterion of faith; take it and read it, judge 
for yourself, and don’t listen to the Church” (p. 8). 

To sum up, it is a historical and religious novel which is easy to read. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the historical facts are so unreliable that one has serious doubts 
about the intrinsic value of the book as a whole. 


The Churches in the United States will welcome An American Dialogue most 
warmly. A Presbyterian pastor and a Jesuit have collaborated in writing it with 
a great deal of fairness and sincerity. As Will Herberg says in his preface : “America 
has become a three-religion country.”’ There are no longer Protestants on one hand 
and Catholics on the other, for the Jews now form one-third of the religious member- 
ship of the country. This fact is certainly not unfavourable (7?) to rapprochement 
between Christians, but there is more in it than that. It is a sincere effort to start 
conversation in a truly ecumenical perspective, and can only be welcomed. 

In the first part of the book Dr. Brown does not mince words either with the 
Catholics or with the Protestants. He reminds the latter of the annoyances which 
they caused to Catholics during past centuries, and shows them that it is possible 
to be both a good Catholic and a good citizen. On the other hand he makes it quite 
clear to the Catholics that the Protestants cannot accept their attitude about birth- 
control, religious intolerance, etc. Problems of dogma are also tackled frankly, 
without hatred but also without illusion. 

Father Weigel doubtless had a more difficult task, owing to the extreme diversity 
of American Protestantism, ranging from the fundamentalists to Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, the Mormons and the Christian Scientists. It is therefore not certain whether 
his conclusions are always correct. Showing that the fundamentalists sometimes 
arrive at the same conclusions as certain liberals is not an adequate survey of Reformed 
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doctrine. Father Weigel seems to think, moreover, that a Protestant is more anti- 
Catholic than Christian when he writes: “I personally believe that the Protestant 
who does believe with Chalcedon is right, but I do not think he is a good Protestant 
when he refuses the right to another Protestant to deny this dogmatic thesis” (p. 185). 
One would have liked Protestantism to be taken more seriously from the point of 
view of dogma, for it is only too easy to criticise the errors of certain extremists. 
It is nevertheless a good book which, one hopes, will lead to a fruitful dialogue 
between separated brethren, who often know far too little about each other. 


Now that the Protestants have seriously begun to study tradition and the Early 
Fathers, and that at the same time the Roman Catholics have undertaken some 
remarkable studies on the Bible, the frontier between the two confessions has become 
more difficult to define. Great tribute must be paid to Mr. Persson for realising 
this new situation and for presenting very clearly in Evangelisch und Rémisch- 
Katholisch the most important questions under discussion at the present time. 

The author is interested first of all in the problem of tradition, which through 
interpretation has become independent of Scripture as a source of revelation. This 
explains how the new dogmas about Mary have arisen. 

In a second chapter Mr. Persson shows that in the view of Roman Catholics 
the Spirit is not bound up with the Word but with the priesthood. What is said 
is not as important as who says it. 

Lastly he examines the way in which Christ is present in the Protestant Church, 
and then in the Roman Church. The priest is not repeating Christ's sacrifice when 
he celebrates the Eucharist, but he makes that sacrifice present to us. Here again, 
the priest is more important than the Sacrament itself. 

This book must be warmly recommended to all who are anxious to distinguish 
clearly between the real differences between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The Lutheran background of the author does not make his analysis any less clear 
and profound. 


The pamphlet Wiedervereinigung mit Rom discusses the problem of unity on the 
occasion of the tercentenary of the Reformation. We must not think that we should 
form a united front against atheism or against Marxism. We must do so because 
it is in the very nature of the Church to seek for unity. Unity is an objective thing ; 
it was actually given by Christ, and is believed and confessed by faith. 

The author issues a word of warning to Protestants : the Roman Catholics can 
only wait for them to return to Rome. In Mr. Schnell’s opinion it is not a necessary 
preliminary for the reunion of the Churches. The only thing that matters is that 
the Word should be truly preached and the sacraments rightly administered, but 
even so, the road to unity is still long: the differences of dogma which separate 
us from one another have not yet been bridged. We must not be discouraged. We 
must look for the things which unite us (like baptism), continue our conversations 
and cooperate in common tasks. 


The pastoral letter to the Ambrosian Diocese translated with the title Man's 
Religious Sense is bound to leave a Protestant reader with mixed feelings. Cardinal 
Montini defines the religious sense as “‘a natural human aptitude to perceive that 
we have some relation to God” (p. 9). The reservations felt by the non-Roman- 
Catholic are entirely due to this definition and ultimately to Cerdinai Montini’s 
attitude to natural theology. 

Apart from this reservation, however, the author deserves praise for his concern 
about the spiritual health of his diocese, especially when he tries to show the practical 
application of spiritual life to daily life. 

Cardinal Montini’s concern for social conditions is well known, and this book 
is to be welcomed as a fresh proof of it, even if its theological assumptions are open 
to question. 
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It is nearly ten years since Dr. Cullmann published his book Saint Pierre, disciple, 
apostle, martyr in French and German. We should like to draw attention once 
again to the many merits of this book, which deals in a very erudite manner with 
the historical, exegetical and dogmatic problems raised by the primacy of Peter. 

The historical part of the book is very interesting ; it endeavours to trace the 
Apostle’s life from his meeting with Christ until his death. Peter really enjoyed 
a privileged place among the apostles, although he was subject to James in the 
community at Jerusalem. In the light of the information supplied from literary 
and liturgical sources, and by the recent excavations at the Vatican, the Apostle 
seems after leaving Antioch to have come to Rome, where he died a martyr’s death 
under Nero. 

The author is very much preoccupied with the dialogue between the confessions. 
He shows the extent to which the old Protestant exegesis of Matt. 16. 16 is marked 
by anti-Roman polemics. This exegesis must be abandoned today, with its claim 
that Jesus’ words to Peter were addressed to him only as confessor of the faith, 
and not as an individual. Dr. Cullmann therefore sets out to rehabilitate Peter 
by stressing that these words were really addressed to him in person. But it must 
be added that the words of Christ were addressed only to Peter, and not to his 
successors. 

On the exegetical plane the Catholics readily admit this ; but on the theological 
plane they disagree, saying that since the Church is a living body its foundation 
cannot die. Even if Jesus did not say so, it was obviously implied. Dr. Cullmann 
answers the Catholics by stressing the unique character of the lifetime of the apostles, 
which ended with the death of the last witness of the resurrection. This argument, 
which makes a complete break between the lifetime of the apostles and the time 
of the Church, is an answer to the major concern of the Catholics, which is precisely 
to ensure continuity between those two periods of history. 

Dr. Cullmann has revised the first edition of his book and added a number of 
notes concerning the authenticity of the /ogion, the texts of the first Epistle of Clement, 
and the recent-published results of the excavations at the Vatican ; all this is very 
interesting. He reserves the right, however, to reply to the sometimes virulent 
criticisms of the Catholic theologians in another book, which we await with interest. 
It is to be hoped that this new edition of the German text will be translated into 
English, as it certainly deserves. 


GILBERT RIST. 


ROME, MOSCOW AND GENEVA 


ROM UND DIE OSTKIRCHEN, by FRANZ JosEF VOGEL. Paul Pattloch Verlag, Aschaffen- 
burg, 1959. 119 pp. DM 4.80. 


KATHOLIZITAT UND SOBORNOST, by P. BERNHARD PLANK. Ein Beitrag zum Ver- 
standnis der Katholizitat der Kirche bei den russischen Theologen in der zweiten 


Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts. Augustinus-Verlag, Wiirzburg, 1960. 150 pp. 
DM 19.20. 


WOMAN AND MAN wITH Gop, by Louis Bouyer. An essay on the place of the 
Virgin Mary in Christian theology and its significance for humanity. A transla- 
tion by Fr. A. V. Littledale of Le TRONE DE LA SaGesse. Darton, Longman 
& Todd, London, 1960. 212 pp. 25s. 


Le TRONE DE LA SAGESSE, by Louis Bouyer. Essai sur la signification du culte marial. 
Le Cerf, Paris, 1957. 266 pp. 

COMMUNAUTES PROTESTANTES, by FRANCOIS Bior. La renaissance de la vie régu- 
liére dans le protestantisme continental. Fleurus, Paris, 1961. 238 pp. NF 7.75. 


INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, by JEAN CALVIN, 2 vol. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 1734 pp. $12.50. 
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One of the good effects of calling the Second Vatican Council is the fact that 
more and more writers of different confessions are tackling the question of Christian 
unity and the theological and ecclesiastical problems of the separated brethren, 
and really endeavouring not to allow any tone of violent controversy to creep in. 
This can also be said after reading two books written by Roman Catholics on 
questions of the Eastern Church. 

Franz Josef Vogel entitles his book “Rome and the Eastern Churches”’ (it is 
No. 12 in the series “Bibliothek Ekklesia”), but it is really only a short description 
of contemporary church law in the Eastern Churches which are “united” with Rome. 
Up to the present these churches have not possessed any system of canon law (the 
Codex Iuris Canonici applies to them only to a limited extent); it is therefore 
interesting to see here for the first time an “‘attempt”’ to deal with “their main special 
rights, comparing them with the relevant ordinances of the CIC” (p. xm). Unfortun- 
ately it does not give a thorough analysis of the new “Book of Law for the Uniate 
Churches” which is in course of preparation, and of which some parts have already 
been applied since 1949. In the introductory, historical part of the book also the 
perspective is mainly purely external and legal-political. The schism of 1054 is 
ascribed “‘mainly to the ambitious and injudicious attitude of individual church 
leaders and to national antagonisms” (p. 16). It is also a pity that certain results 
of recent historical research (such as the Catholic Professor F. Dvornik’s study of 
the schism of Photius) are not mentioned. Although the book contains no criticisms 
or fresh proposals about the attitude of the ““United’” Churches to Rome, the last 
chapter says: “In future the Holy See must endeavour to show that the Catholic 
Church is not Latin or Greek or Byzantine, but Catholic in the truest sense” (p. 119). 


Father B. Plank, who belongs to the Order of Augustine Eremites, writes on 
the subject of “Catholicity and Sobornost” in the series Das dstliche Christentum 
(No. 14). This subject is of crucial importance in the conversation between the 
Orthodox and the Roman Church. In the Russian version of the Nicene Creed 
the word “catholic Church” is translated “sobornaja cerkov”; from this (since 
Khomiakov) the substantive “Sobornost”’ was formed which has given rise to much 
controversy and misunderstanding. After an introductory enquiry into the origin 
and meaning of the concept “catholic Church” the author examines the “concept 
of the catholicity of the Church in the Russian school-theology during the second 
half of the 19th century.”” He then describes “A. S. Khomiakov’s teaching about 
Sobornost”’ and its “spiritual bases,”’ as well as the “reaction of Russian theologians 
to Khomiakov’s works.” Lastly he gives his own views on Khomiakov’s teaching. 

The book is written in a fluent style and gives an insight into Russian theology, 
about which Western readers (especially those who do not know Russian) ought 
to be informed. But the author does not seize the opportunity to proceed from 
the concept of “Sobornost” to a fruitful ecclesiological-ecumenical conversation 
(cf. the Catholic series “‘Unam Sanctam”). He takes as his starting-point a quite 
narrow concept of the word “catholic” and comes to the conclusion that Khomiakov 
has given the word “‘sobornaja cerkov” an entirely new meaning (an assertion which 
may well be heatedly contradicted by Orthodox theologians). He maintains that 
“as Khomiakov understood and used the word” it had “no more relation what- 
soever to the concept of the ‘catholic Church’”’ (p. 150). 

This book shows how difficult it is to understand the theology and the faith 
of the Eastern Church if one’s own concepts are purely Western. 


Father Bouyer has promised to write three books on the creation and economy 
of grace, and then a “theological” trilogy on the Trinity. His book on Mary, the 
first of the first trilogy, is a sort of supernatural anthropology. The author begins 
by showing that Mariology is not something superimposed by Catholic theology, 
but a sign of genuine Christianity. He rejects the idea that Catholic Mariology 
today is the result of a Monophysite form of Christology. Catholicism believes in 
the full humanity of Christ, but Jesus is not a man, a human person, he is God 
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made man; it is therefore important (according to Father Bouyer) to meditate 
upon Mary who was a completely human person, but who nevertheless had a unique 
relationship with God. 

In our view, these distinctions seem to detract from the full humanity of Jesus, 
who resembled us in all things and who was “therefore not only a real man, but 
a man ‘like others’ sharing all the weaknesses of our human condition except sin” 
(note of the Jerusalem Bible on Phil. 2. 7). It is Christ, and not Mary, who is Man. 
We therefore do not see how a supernatural anthropology can be constructed, 
taking the person of Mary as prototype. Supernature anthropology must be based 
upon Christ (“Behold the man !"’), even if he is God. Although Mary is the first 
of all the saints of the Church, we cannot regard her as the basis of anthropology ; 
she is the figure of the Church at the same time as the Mother of God. It is on these 
two themes, in our view, that a genuine Mariology should be based. We are sorry 
that they do not appear sufficiently in this book, many pages of which we never- 
theless consider admirable. The biblical themes of Marial theology are not (in our 
view) “woman and man, the bride of Our Lord” (chapter one). It is true, the 
Daughter of Sion is present in Mary on the day of the Annunciation, and the Virgin 
then realises the hope of the whole of the Old Testament. But Mary is the Daughter 
of Sion only to the extent that she represents the Church which is to be born. She 
is not Eve, the “helpmeet” of Adam, nor the Bride of Christ. She represents the 
Church which is the new Eve, the Bride of Christ. It is true, the author stresses this 
connection between Mary and the Church, but the privileges of Mary are too much 
to the fore. The Fathers seem to have been far more aware of the relation between 
the Church and Mary. In our view, it is equally questionable whether the theme 
of Wisdom should be related to Mary. “‘The theme of personal Wisdom is hardly 
touched upon in the New Testament,” admits the author. “When Christ speaks 
of ‘Wisdom being justified of her children’ he seems to identify himself with it” 
(p. 71). It is therefore doubtful whether the texts concerning wisdom should be 
related to Mary. 

We regret also that the very fine chapter on the Virgin-Mother is so superior 
to chapters V and VI on “Marriage and Virginity” and “Eros and Agape.” It is 
a well-known fact that Mariology exerted a very questionable influence on certain 
sermons, which pointed to Mary as an ideal for consecrated virgins (cf. St. Ambrose). 
Altogether we feel bound to query the idea of basing an anthropology on Mary. 
In our view Mariology is essentially part of Christology and ecclesiology ; that is 
the whole meaning of the Council of Ephesus. 

Attention could be drawn to many excellent pages (e.g. chapter VIII on the 
Incarnation and Mary, the Mother of God). When Father Bouyer relates Mary 
to Christ or to the Church, we can follow him and welcome what he says ; but in 
our view his anthropology of Mary is open to doubt. There is no need to repeat 
here our reservations concerning the immaculate conception and the assumption 
of Mary. 

Father Bouyer’s book belongs to the renewal of Catholic Mariology, which is 
trying to restore biblical vigour to a piety which is often somewhat sentimental 
and sugary. This we warmly welcome, but at the same time we would rather Mary 
had been given a different position. Father Bouyer seems to give her a sort of pre- 
existence in Wisdom. To us Mary is first and foremost the Mother of Our Lord, 
and does not enter the Revelation until the Annunciation. Secondly, and at the 
same time, she represents Israel welcoming its Lord, and the Church which is the 
new Eve and the Bride of Christ. 

In a completely non-partisan spirit Father Biot examines in Communautés pro- 
testantes the attitude of European Protestantism to the monastic life. His approach 
is basically ecumenical ; he wants to understand before he criticises. 

The first part of his book is an analysis of the reaction of the Reformation against 
monasticism (Luther, Calvin, the other Reformers, the confessional writings). 
Although the author makes it quite clear that the Reformers rejected monasticism, 
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he also stresses the fact that they left open the possibility for a certain form of 
communal life. 

The second part describes the different communities which have sprung from 
the Reformed and Lutheran Churches: Mdllenbeck, Herrnhut, the communities 
of deaconesses born in the 19th century, Taizé, Grandchamp, Pomeyrol, Darmstadt. 
One comment : perhaps it would have been better to lay less stress on the monastic 
character of the Moravian Brethren (Herrnhut), and rather more on that of Reuilly. 

The third part shows how the Protestant communities are justifying their existence 
within the present renewal of the Church. It also shows the positive attitude of 
Barth towards monasticism. 


A new edition of Calvin’s Institutio has just appeared, translated into English 
by Ford Lewis Battles. 

There is a preface describing the different existing editions, the theology and 
the plan of the Jnstitutio. Nearly every page of the text itself contains references 
and theological explanations. The last 200 pages contain exhaustive bibliographies 
of the different editions, and the commentaries on it. There is an index of the biblical 
quotations, an index of philosophical and theological writers from Plato to Calvin, 
an index of theological concepts, an index of names and places, an index of Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin words. 


It is a work on a really scientific level, which makes it a perfect text-book for 
studying the Reformer. 


Altogether there are 26 volumes in the series, covering the main theological 
works up to the Reformation. 


Taizé Community. 


CHURCH AND MINISTRY 


IMAGES OF THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by PAUL S. MINEAR. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, cop. 1960. 294 pp. $6.00. 


THE PIONEER MINISTRY, by ANTHONY TYRRELL HANSON. SCM Press, London, 
1961. 176 pp. 21s. 


TESTIMONIA PATRUM, by PETER FRAENKEL. The Function of the Patristic Argument 
in the Theology of Philip Melanchthon. Librairie E. Droz, Genéve, 1961, Travaux 
d’Humanisme et Renaissance, XLVI. 382 pp. Fr. s. 50.—. 


PLAIN Mr. KNOox, by ELIZABETH WHITLEY. Skeffington, London, 1960. 223 pp. 25s. 


DIE VIERTE BEKENNTNISSYNODE DER DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHE ZU BAD 
OEYNHAUSEN. Text - Dokumente - Berichte, by WILHELM NIEMOLLER. Vanden- 


hoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1960, Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Kirchenkampfes, 
Bd. 7. 344 pp. DM 21.—. 


In the New Testament the Church is described by various titles such as the People 
of God and the Body of Christ. It is well-known that much ecclesiastical controversy 
proceeds by emphasizing one of these at the expense of others, though some writers 
such as Bishop Lesslie Newbigin in The Household of God have shown the value of 
combining a number of them. But it is something new to comment in one volume 
on 96 of them. This is what Dr. Minear has done in this outstanding book, which 
has been stimulated by the work of the Faith and Order Theological Commission 
on Christ and the Church. Some of them, it is true, are not formally descriptions 
of the Church, but rather concepts relevant to this theme. An example of such 
expressions is the phrase “with Christ” ; one then expects to find “in Christ” in the 
vicinity of this ; yet “in Christ’’ does not occur on the list of “images,” as the author 
calls them, but is briefly treated in one of the concluding chapters. This illustrates 
the difficulty of classifying this mass of material, a task which in general has been 


9 
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carried out with great skill. After a chapter for the minor images, the author groups 
the others under four headings, namely the two expressions mentioned in our first 
sentence, together with ““The New Creation’”’ and “‘The Fellowship in Faith.” 
Whereas the remarks on the individual images are sometimes of an almost unsatis- 
factory brevity, the remarks within each chapter on the relation of the kindred 
images to each other are of great interest and importance, and the chapter on the 
interrelation of the main groups of images is most illuminating. The images are 
shown to be flexible, and to interpenetrate each other by a kind of perichoresis, 
though the author does not use that term. The tedious controversy whether the 
phrase “Body of Christ” is to be understood metaphorically or ontologically is 
shown to rest on a false antithesis, for it is possible to describe an ontological relation- 
ship in an analogical way. This point, which is not always clearly seen, cannot be 
stated too often, but this is only the beginning; Dr. Minear goes on to consider 
the relation between the literal and the figurative use of images at a depth far greater 
than that of usual ecclesiastical discussions. It augurs well for the future of Faith 
and Order that Dr. Minear has now taken up his duties as Director. 

Canon Hanson of Belfast has written a book of equal importance on the ministry. 
Starting from the idea of the Remnant, he proceeds with a wealth of careful exegesis 
to examine the New Testament doctrine, and especially that of St. Paul. This he 
finds not in the passages usually cited such as Ephesians 4, but in the Corinthian 
Epistles and especially II Corinthians. ‘The ministry derives its authority from the 
fact that it is the apostolic nucleus of the Church.” He then briefly shows how 
“Paul’s dynamic doctrine of the pioneer ministry, deeply rooted in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, began during the sub-apostolic age to harden into the doctrine of 
the apostolic succession as we find it in Cyprian.” After a brief treatment of Luther, 
Calvin and Hooker, he criticizes various modern theories, especially that of Dr. 
Mascall. The author has had his ecumenical experience greatly deepened by a period 
of teaching in South India, and reaches the conclusion that when any orthodox 
denomination is the only church within an area, as, say, the Congregationalists or 
the Methodists were in several areas in South India before the union, there is the 
catholic Church, though it may be a sect elsewhere, for “if catholicity means anything, 
it means the quality of including all Christians.” To deny them the title of Church 
on the ground that their ministry is not regular would be to make the ministry consti- 
tutive of the Church, which is not scriptural. Thus the union of Christians within 
each territory is of urgent importance ; the author does not say what, by his criterion, 
is the status of the various denominations within one territory in the meantime. 

One source of division among churches is the controversy about the relation of 
scripture to tradition. The Lutheran Schoolmen of the 17th century, though they 
did not take the Roman view of tradition, yet filled their treatises with patristic 
arguments. This was largely due to the example set by Melanchthon, who, while 
he criticized the Fathers, yet freely used their writings to show that the teaching of 
the Reformers was yet the old faith of the Church. In an extensive, well-documented 
and scholarly work Peter Fraenkel has examined from every angle his use of the 
patristic argument. 

The wife of the Minister of St. Giles, the High Kirk of Edinburgh, has written 
a popular biography of her husband’s most distinguished predecessor, John Knox ; 
a knowledge of the violent ecclesiastical controversies in which he was engaged and 
in which he displayed such admirable courage is necessary for the understanding of 
modern Scotland. 

The German Church struggle represented a somewhat different type of eccle- 
siastical controversy, and there is ample material for the study of it. The seventh 
volume of the official series is devoted to the fourth synod of the Confessing Church, 
held at Bad Oeynhausen in 1936. The greater part of the volume consists of a trans- 
cript of the shorthand notes of the proceedings, so complete that even the Lord’s 
Prayer is reproduced in full when it was said. It seems clear that, as at most confe- 
rences, much went on outside the plenary sessions. Nevertheless this is most valuable 
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source-material for the future historian, and shows even to a casual reader the tech- 
nical complexity of those issues in which a Church can become involved in its desire 
to be loyal to its fundamental mission. A. RAYMOND GEORGE 


ISRAEL AND THE CHURCH 


ISRAEL UND DIE KIRCHE. EVZ-Verlag, Ziirich, 1961. 93 pp. Sw. fr. 5.60. 


This study of the relationship of the church and Israel was commissioned by 
the Dutch Reformed Church. It was primarily intended and is officially commended 
for use by congregations in the Netherlands. A review in these pages, however, 
is justified by its relevance to churches in every country (and especially, I might 
add, in the USA). The Dutch theologians (the authors of the study are not named) 
are fully qualified to take the leadership in this international inquiry. Their qualifica- 
tions include a persistent and thorough study of the Bible on the assumption that 
it can tell us how God is still dealing with Israel today (p. 9). They are qualified 
by their first-hand experience of the anti-Semitism of the Third Reich and by their 
conviction of the significance to the church of the recent emergence of Israel as a 
State (“the single positive result of Hitler’s life-work” p. 63). Finally they are qualified 
through the fact that their church is the first in history to speak in its credal formula- 
tions concerning the “Present and Future of Israel’ (p. 10, notes 1, 2). 

The booklet must be highly recommended for the purposes intended. It should 
force many churches to break through the conspiracy of silence with which they 
have shrouded this issue. It is a superb attack from very strong Biblical grounds 
upon the latent forms of anti-Semitism which still bedevil the Christian community. 
It makes it virtually impossible for any reader to continue to treat Israel as merely 
one among the many peoples of the earth, without a unique mission to the others. 
It sets the study of Israel’s mission in the right context by stressing constantly God's 
design (Ch. 1) and Christ’s oneness with Israel (p. 32). It places churches on the 
defensive for not exhibiting those marks of messianic fulfilment which both Israel 
and the Messiah rightly expect (p. 49 f. This angle, incidentally, should be pursued 
by all theologians who are engaged in discussing the marks of the Church). As 
a book designed for congregational study there is, however, one defect. It relies 
too much on the assertion of one position and too little on the exploration of alternate 
positions, too much on solutions and too little on problematics. As a result it may 
tend to harden rather than soften the fixed lines of debate. 

The book should receive even more vigorous use in theological quarters, for 
it provokes potent questions and opens up fruitful issues. For example, it demon- 
strates how central is the hermeneutical problem in dealing with the question of 
Israel. Should such definite meanings and such final authority be attached to the 
Biblical statements about Israel as the Commission, reflecting its Reformed heritage, 
has assumed? As another example, the study illustrates the strategic importance 
of many current efforts to define the church. The Commission appears to assume 
that this term can be safely used without qualitative discrimination. To be sure, 
it stresses how many marks of the messianic community are absent from our churches, 
but it hesitates to deal with the possibility that our churches, lacking these marks, 
may not be in fact the church. The question ““Who is a Christian ?”” should be as 
problematic for us as is the question ““Who is a Jew ?” problematic for Israel (p. 13). 
The whole problem of historical continuity is raised, but hardly solved. The Com- 
mission discounts the continuities of tribe, race and national existence and prefers 
reliance upon the continuity provided by God's faithfulness to his covenant (p. 55). 
Yet much of the discussion is based upon the realities of the first kind of continuity. 
Only because this is so can the Commission attribute such great theological signifi- 
cance to the recent establishment of the State of Israel (Ch. 4). They must therefore 
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be asked why the New Testament makes so little explicit reference to a comparable 
event in the first century — the destruction of the temple by the Romans. 

These are problems of which the Commission was well aware. They did not 
attempt to solve them. The greatest value of their work will be registered if it helps 
to force other churches to put this issue on their agendas of study. Too long have 
ecumenical circles avoided a full involvement with this particular nest of problems. 
One can readily comprehend how good have been the reasons for such evasion, 
but the Dutch theologians are also right in insisting that these reasons are not good 
enough. Christian declarations on the hope and the mission of the church will 
sound hollow as long as they shy away from the Biblical) declarations on the hope 
and mission of Israel. 


PAUL S. MINEAR. 


CHRISTIANS IN A MULTI-RELIGIOUS WORLD 


LE CHRISTIANISME ET LES RELIGIONS DU MONDE, par ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Trad. 
de l'anglais par Léon Thoorens. Paris, Editions Universitaires, 1959. 131 pp. 

ON THE EIGHTFOLD PATH, by GEORGE APPLETON. Christian Presence Amid Bud- 
dhism. London, SCM Press, 1961. 156 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Das EVANGELIUM UND DER MODERNE HINDUISMUS, von PAUL D. DEVANANDAN. 


Ubersetzt von Marianne Teltscher. Stuttgart, Evang. Missionsverlag, 1961. 
63 pp. DM 2.40, 


The Western Christian who talks with the intellectuals of the Asian religions 
frequently has the recent writings of Professor Toynbee quoted to him. Toynbee 


is one of the foremost spokesmen for those Christians in the West who are concerned 
for religious co-existence in a multi-religious world. He writes passionately of the 
need for the adherents of the so-called higher religions to overcome their contro- 
versies and to make their contribution to the peace and progress of the modern 
world. 

In the present book — a French translation of Christianity Among the Religions 
of the World — Toynbee gives particular attention to what is required of Christianity 
in a multi-religious world. Not only must it purge itself of its Western accessories 
but it must repudiate the “‘exclusivism’” and “intolerance” which, according to 
Toynbee, are its Jewish heritage. Unhappily, he makes no attempt to distinguish 
between egocentric exclusivism and intolerance and the authentic incomparability 
of the biblical revelation. 

George Appleton’s book, On the Eightfold Path, is a sympathetic and appreciative 
study of the Three Gems, the Four Noble Truths, and the Eightfold Path of the 
Theravada Buddhism of Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. He is basically concerned for 
the “Christian Presence’’ amid Buddhism. This has led him to stress similarities 
between Buddhist and Christian insights and ideas without, however, exploring 
them in depth where similarities often turn into differences. 

Buddhists deny the existence of the self (an-atta). Mr. Appleton maintains that 
the Buddha did not teach this doctrine. Ought Christians in their meeting with 
Buddhists to try to tell them what the Buddha taught ? May not this attempt contain 
an element of presumption which is, in its own way, as offensive as the more usual 
expressions of Christian “superiority” ? 

Dr. Devanandan’s IMC Research Pamphlet, The Gospel and Renascent Hinduism, 
has now appeared in German translation. He analyses “the Hindu awakening to 
the border-situation, the impact of forces from without and the consequent shock 
of renewal within” ; sets forth clearly “the Hindu approach to Christianity” ; and 
discerns the shape of a Christian response. It can be recommended unreservedly. 


HarrY B. PARTIN. 
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THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH :PERSPECTIVES AND SPOT-LIGHTS 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE OBLIGATIONS OF CHRISTIANS TO USE MEANS FOR THE CONVER- 
SION OF THE HEATHENS, by WILLIAM CarREY. New facsimile edition, with an 
introduction by Ernest A. Payne. Carey Kingsgate Press, London, 1961. 87 pp. 
10s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY OUTSIDE EUROPE: THE AMERICAS, THE PACIFIC, ASIA 
AND ArrRica (Christianity in a Revolutionary Age, vol. III), by KENNETH SCOTT 
LaTouRETTE. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1961. 527 pp. $7.50. 


KONTINENTE IM AUFBRUCH : KIRCHE UND MISSION ANGESICHTS DER AFRO-ASIATISCHEN 
REVOLUTION, by A. M. THUNBERG. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1960. 
291 pp. DM 14.80. 


CHRISTIANS OF THE COPPERBELT: THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, by JOHN V. TAYLOR and DoroTHEA A. LEHMANN. SCM Press, 
London, 1961. 308 pp. 30s. and I6s. 


East AFRICAN REBELS: A STUDY OF SOME INDEPENDENT CHURCHES, by F. B. WEL- 
BOURN. SCM Press, London, 1961. 258 pp. 21s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE THEOLOGY OF MISSIONS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, compiled by GeRALD H. ANDERSON. Missionary 
Research Library, New York, 1960. 79 pp. $1.50. 


THE CHURCH AND THE Jews: A Study Handbook, by G6te HepeNquist. Edinburgh 
House Press, London, 1961. 47 pp. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF SERAMPORE AND ITS COLLEGE, published by the Council of Serampore 
College, India, 1961. 124 pp. Rs. 6.50 and 3.50. 


No HaAnps BuT Yours: the S.P.G. Review of the Year’s Work 1960-1961, dy 
Dewi MorGan. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
London, 1961. 73 pp. Is. 6d. 


The vastness and complexity of the Church’s missionary enterprise is illustrated 
by the variety of these recently issued books. They severally throw light upon, 
or show a new perspective to, its motivation, history, theology, problems, and 
diversity of concerns and methods. In this brief review the aspect particularly con- 
sidered is the contribution made to ecumenical understanding and practice. 

This new facsimile edition of the famous “Enquiry” celebrates the bicentenary 
of William Carey’s birth. As Dr. Payne points out in his excellent introduction, 
this little book remains both a historical landmark and a living apologetic. We can 
still be refreshed and challenged by the vigour, devotion and commonsense of Carey’s 
presentation of the missionary obligation. “I shall enquire,” he wrote, “whether 
the commission given by our Lord to his disciples be not still binding on us, take 
a short view of former undertakings, give some account of the present state of the 
world, consider the practicability of doing something more than is done, and the 
duty of Christians in general in this matter.”” What could be more to the point ? 
His statistics are out of date, other circumstances have changed, but the main lines 
of his argument are as cogent as ever. In proposing the formation of a missionary 
society among Particular Baptists, Carey explicitly said “I do not mean by this, 
in any wise to confine it to one denomination of Christians... but in the present 
divided state of Christendom, it would be more likely for good to be done by each 
denomination engaged separately in the work, than if they were to embark in it 
conjointly.”’ This realistic approach in no wise belied his ecumenical spirit. 

Dr. Latourette continues to place us all in his debt by his presentation of Church 
history as essentially the history of the Church’s mission, and by writing it with 
ecumenical impartiality, scope and vision. This is the third of a series of five volumes 
in which he is expanding his treatment of Christianity in the nineteenth and twentieth 
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centuries. In his introduction he writes : “From its inception Christians have claimed 
that the Gospel is for all men... The brief century and a half covered by these 
volumes is quite too short a time to determine whether these dreams are to be realised. 
But it should enable us to gain some inkling as to whether that majority of the human 
race which lies outside the Occident is to give allegiance to the Christian faith.” 
The final paragraph summing up his historical conclusions accords with one’s theo- 
logical anticipations ! ‘““The contrast between the forces working against Christianity 
and the vitality inherent in the faith... had been most vividly seen in the seeming 
triumph of the opposition in the crucifixion, followed as that was by the resurrection 
of Christ and the birth of the Church. In a variety of ways it had characterized the 
succeeding centuries. It was to be accentuated after 1914, so much so that many, 
with their eyes only on one side of the contrast, declared that mankind was entering 
the post-Christian era. Yet the other facet of the contrast gave ample cause for the 
assertion that the twentieth century was one of the greatest days in the history of 
Christianity and that, if the world was viewed as a whole, never before had Christ 
been as influential in the affairs of the human race. ” 

Dr. Anne-Marie Thunberg deals in a broad way with the current great issues 
common to Asia and Africa — political and social change, nationalism and nation 
building, race questions, the population explosion, rapid social change in rural 
areas, the technological revolution, and the responsibility of the Christian Church 
in respect of each of these. In a book of high academic standard, she has provided 
a much-needed factual basis for general reflection. She records and critically appraises 
the contribution made by churches and missions in each of these fields. Her final 
chapter summarizes ecumenical discussion during this century on these subjects, 
and explicitly deals with Christian responsibility along ecumenical lines. 

The next two volumes throw concentrated spot-lights on parts of Africa. In so 
doing, they also illumine — as intended — missionary situations in many other 
parts of the world. ‘“‘Christians of the Copperbelt” is the second of a study series 
in the “Life and Growth of the Younger Churches,” and maintains the promise 
shown in “The Growth of the Church in Buganda.” As in the earlier book, a full 
historical introduction leads into specific sociological and political analyses, which 
are followed by a theological and ecclesiological appraisal. These “depth studies” 
in carefully selected, “focusing” situations seek to discover “what it means for 
individual Christians or local churches to stand at a particular point of time in a 
given situation ; how do they respond to the different factors in this environment, 
and what influences and determines this response?” This fascinating account of 
the growth of churches in the “cultural melting-pot” of Northern Rhodesia not 
only throws light on issues involved in Central African Federation, but also affords 
stimulating insights into the very nature of mission, empirically considered. The 
fourth chapter of this work gives a detailed account of certain African independent 
churches. F. Welbourn’s study, with its equivocal title, deals with the same subject 
in East Africa. These are valuable contributions to research which may prove of 
crucial importance for the future of the Church in that whole continent. Dr. Bengt 
Sunkler’s “Bantu Prophets in South Africa” initiated a sympathetic understanding 
of these widespread independent sects and church movements; similar work is 
being done in other areas. When all the information and insights thus gained have 
been made available, Christian Councils and the WCC itself will be in a better posi- 
tion to decide upon difficult questions of official recognition and relationships, 
and perhaps upon ways of offering the Biblical and theological training which would 
often be welcomed, provided independence were not jeopardized. 


The IMC conference at Willingen in 1952 registered certain deep disagreements 
concerning the theology of the Church’s missionary obligation, in particular, the 
relation of Heilsgeschichte to secular history, and the theological significance of 
“foreign missions” within the total mission of the Church. Systematic theologians, 
with the notable exception of Karl Barth, have as yet made all too little contribution 
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to study of the theology of the Christian mission. This certainly does not mean, 
however, that theologians in general have had nothing to say of relevance in this 
field, as is evidenced by the length of this revised and enlarged edition of the biblio- 
graphy G. Anderson first published in 1958. This very valuable work, based on 
comprehensive research for a doctoral dissertation, is divided into four sections — 
Biblical Studies, Historical Studies, Christianity and Other Faiths and Theory of 
Missions — and is carefully indexed. Primary attention has been given to Protestant 


and Anglican literature, but various basic Roman Catholic and Orthodox have 
also been noted. 


When the Jew has not been shamefully persecuted by the Christian, he has usually 
been neglected ; to those who have urged that the Church should show a special 
concern for preaching the Gospel to the Jews, others have replied that it is improper 
and an offence for Christians to attempt to convert their religious equals. The 
emergence of the State of Israel has created a whole complex of intractable practical 
problems which are apt to get confused with theological ones. Géte Hedenquist, 
until last year Director of the IMC - sponsored Committee on the Christian Ap- 
proach to the Jews, has written a very useful handbook on this special facet of the 
Church’s mission, providing simple and helpful study group material for a course 
of ten sessions. It is to be hoped that the book will be widely used by the member 
Churches of the WCC, to whom it was commended at Amsterdam that they should 
“‘seek to recover the universality of our Lord’s commission by including the Jewish 
people in their evangelistic work” and that they should “encourage their people 
to seek for brotherly contact with and understanding of their Jewish neighbours, 
and co-operation in agencies combating misunderstanding and prejudice.” Like 
all but the first and fourth of the books reviewed above, this has a valuable biblio- 
graphy. 


The first book entitled ““The Story of Serampore and its College’’ was issued 

in 1927; this is an entirely rewritten edition to commemorate the bicentenary. 
Throughout its history the Council of the College, although an essentially Baptist 
body, has had an ecumenical outlook and intention which stemmed from Carey 
and later found full expression in the Serampore College Act of 1918. The Senate 
set up by this Act has framed courses of study, conducted examinations, and deter- 
mined the qualifications for degrees and diplomas granted by the Council under 
the special powers possessed through the Serampore Charter. “‘As far as practicable,” 
the Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Syrian Churches are all to be represented in the Senate’s membership. Through 
its interdenominational membership and through the large number and variety 
of Institutions which have been affiliated with it, Serampore College has given a 
uniquely ecumenical character to theological education in India. The surprising 
feature of this story is the continual lack of adequate resources for so great an enter- 
prise. 
“No Hands but Yours” is a denominational annual report, illustrated, and 
written in a lively style. This is source material for the missionary historian. The 
whole presentation, however, tends to move along the lines of this description of 
Japan: “St. Paul would find a minute Church which would remind him perhaps 
of Corinth. 60,000 Anglicans out of a population of 90,000,000 people.” What about 
Christians of other denominations ? What are other missions doing? Obviously 
such an account has to be more or less limited to the work of the Society concerned. 
Yet it is unfortunately typical of such denominational reports that they fail to put 
their work into an ecumenical framework. The reader inevitably gets false impres- 
sions, and cannot see major issues in perspective. 


Victor E. W. HAYwarp. 
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PROTESTANTS, CATHOLICS AND LAW 


THE THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION OF LAW: A RADICAL CRITIQUE OF NATURAL LAw, 
by Jacques ELtuL. Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 1960. 
140 pp. $3.95. 

Estapo £ IGLESIA: LAICIDAD Y CONFESIONALIDAD DEL ESTADO Y DEL DERECHO, 
by Teoporo IGN. Jimenez Urresti. Editorial del Seminario, Vitoria, 1958. 
493 pp. 230 pts. 


This provocative pamphlet written by a distinguished French Protestant is, as 
the title says, a radical critique of natural law, in the Roman Catholic as well as 
in the liberal-rationalistic sense. 

On pages 68-70 we find a long list of reasons which, in Ellul’s view, show natural 
law in clear opposition to Revelation. We think the main reason is the sinful nature 
of man. As Ellul says: 

“The nature of man is evil because man, by nature, is sinful. What cor- 
responds to his nature can therefore not be just. We simply fail to understand 
how it may be maintained that man, who is evil, is capable of creating something 
which is good ; or that man, who is not just, is capable of creating a just law” 
(p. 71). 


From this capital argument flow all the others. The evil man “has not natural 
knowledge whatsoever of justice” (p. 68); the human reason “‘is neither a source 
nor standard for justice or for law” (ibid.) ; the lex aeterna “cannot be rationally 
known” (p. 69) ; “‘there is no law inherent in human nature, since God alone creates 
law” (p. 68). 

Nevertheless, Ellul recognizes the historical fact of something which can give 
occasion to the theory of natural law: 


‘Despite all the criticisms which we know and acknowledge, three indisputable 
constants admittedly remain in this debate. First, law exists. This is to say 
that at any time in his social life man is capable of creating a kind of rule of 
the game according to which human relationships are established. ... This 
law everywhere shows similar features. ... The objective and the means of 
law are identical at all times and in all places. ... Finally, whatever the cir- 
cumstances, man seemingly follows certain standards in this creation, since we 
perceive recurring similarities in law, which are otherwise inexplicable. 

Second, the content of law is, in fact, fundamentally the same everywhere. . . 

The third indisputable constant is that law is constituted neither as an 
arbitrary creation on the part of the state nor as an automatic result of social 
and economic conditions” (pp. 27-30). 


How does Ellul explain these recognized historical facts ? For him, law is simply 
“the actual expression of the eternal will of God. It is to be related not to principles, 
but to an act of God whose will is both actual and eternal’ (p. 68). Therefore, 
justice can be known to man “only in the revelation,”’ and precisely ‘tin the revela- 
tion of the Covenant” (p. 69). There follow wonderful pages in which Ellul shows 
the consequences of the Covenant for human law and human justice as they appear 
in the Scriptures. 

Of course, Ellul is well aware of the main difficulty of his thesis, namely, how 
to explain the above related historical facts to people who were not aware of this 
revelation and covenant ? Ellul’s answer to this difficulty seems to be the following : 
There is not only explicit and biblical revelation, but also “‘God’s activity in the 
world” ; and law is a product, not of human reason, but of this divine activity (p. 68). 
Ellul, therefore, does not exclude in this respect God’s creative work. What he 
says is that law must be envisaged both in its dependence on God’s creative work 
at the beginning and in its dependence on God’s permanent work extending from 
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the beginning to the end of time. So God gives institutions to man which are 
necessary to human life and which human reason does not create : “reason is confined 
to organizing and ordering” (p. 68). 

There are two conclusions of Ellul’s which we wish to underline : 

Firstly, that the state is not the supreme criterion of justice : “Biblical teaching, 
says the author, does not leave the slightest doubt as to this point. The state is 
subordinated to law” (p. 123). 

The second conclusion is that the Church has “a mission toward the law of 
the earthly city which no one else can fulfil, since it alone can give to law its meaning 
and foundation” (p. 134). ... Its role here is essentially to make evident the existence 
of a justice other than juridical justice” (p. 132). And Ellul concludes that “in the 
realm of law the Church betrays its mission when it leaves it up to man to recognize 
his rights and to have them recognized” (p. 135). “Its positive stand on human 
rights requires judging the system in which the subjective rights of man must be 
expressed” (p. 136). 

We think that these two conclusions should be accepted and defended by every 
Christian, even if he would not agree with Ellul’s theory concerning natural law. 

We only regret that this valuable pamphlet, very well translated from the French 
work published in 1946, has not been redrafted by the author in view of the very 
important discussions on the problem of natural law which have taken place during 
the 15 years since Ellul’s work was first published. 


The Rev. Jimenez Urresti is a Spanish priest, professor of Theology at a Roman 
Catholic Seminary. His book corresponds exactly to these qualities : it is certainly 
a Spanish, Roman Catholic book and its basical propositions could be accepted 
by the most orthodox Catholic theologians of the “right wing.”’ Nevertheless, there 
are some elements in it which make this work very interesting to an ecumenical mind. 

First of all this is, indeed, a serious book. In matters of relations between Church 
and State and of religious liberty, traditionalist Roman Catholic writers too often 
indulge in general statements almost exclusively based on authoritative decisions 
of the Catholic hierarchy. Professor Urresti, on the contrary, tries with great 
sincerity to treat the whole problem of Church-State relations on the basis of deep 
theological considerations and without avoiding difficulties through axiomatic and 
gratuitious assertions. 

As a consequence of this, the author, while respectfully recognizing the high 
value (for Roman Catholics) of the papal declarations, does not take them as ground 
or as argument for his theses. He limits himself to rejoicing that his theological 
conclusions meet the doctrinal requirements of such authoritative statements. 

In addition to this, Professor Urresti is a very learned scholar who has studied 
the whole Roman Catholic literature of every tendency and a good part of the non- 
Catholic one on the matter. He not only knows what has been said and the argu- 
ments contradictory to his own thesis, but he also seriously considers their weight 
and convincing effect. We are happy to note that the author sensibly discusses 
every argument and every doctrinal position with a great sense of equanimity and 
a sincere effort to reach correct understanding. It is, for instance, surprising to 
find a Spanish scholar, and a very traditionalist one, at that, who is able to discuss 
Maritain without prejudice and hatred. 

The trouble with Urresti is that, in spite of his good disposition, he has adopted, 
in our opinion, the bad method of treating the problem of Church-State relations. 
For him, the question centres in legal considerations ; it is a problem of Law. Such 
a position leads him to the conclusion that there are many correct solutions to the 
problem, according to the different legal situations, and that even a situation of 
State religion and some limitations of the religious liberty of other confessions can 
be accepted, if it is to conform with the legal system of a particular state. As he 
says, the last judgment is “‘a practical judgment” suggested by the prudent considera- 
tions of the “‘de facto” situation. 
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We are, on the contrary, convinced that the Church-State relations and the 
right to religious liberty are grounded on a solid theological basis which cannot be 
at the mercy of every legal or political consideration. 


A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND CHURCH RENEWAL 


THEORY AND DESIGN OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION CURRICULUM, by WyckorF D. 
CAMPBELL. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1961. 219 pp. $4.50. 


Basic WRITINGS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, edited by GULLY KENDIG BRUBAKER. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1960, pp. 350, $4.95. 


If any book on Christian education is to catch the eye of leaders in the ecumenical 
movement perhaps Campbell Wyckoff’s will for two reasons : the connection between 
church renewal and the education of Christians is implicit in these chapters, and 
it is the first ecumenical statement on Christian education principles, content and 
methods to appear since Christian education has again sunk its roots deep into 
Biblical theology. The book is based on the finding of the Curriculum Study Com- 
mittee of the Christian Education Division of the National Council of Churches in 
the USA, a committee representating seven major communions in the States and 
Canada. Inasmuch as Christian education efforts have been almost entirely orien- 
tated denominationally this collaborative work is no small achievement. 

The findings of the Committee lodge some rather staggering imperatives at the 
door of the parish church, for it is stated that Christian education happens only as 
the learner participates in the life, work and “language’’ of a community life that 
is Christian. In every community two languages prevail — the language of relation- 
ships and the spoken words. The importance of the former must be stressed, for 
the truths with which theology deals are actualized in and through human relationships, 
rather than through words. Although Christian learning takes place ultimately in 
the profound “inter-personality” of the I-Thou relationship, this is prepared for on 
the level of person-to-person encounter. From this fact two others follow : the edu- 
cation of Christians is dependent upon the local congregation and its multiple sub- 
groupings really being the living body of Christ; secondly, Christian education 
requires the Christian home. 

Furthermore, Christian learners must be involved in all aspects of the life which 
demarcates the Christian community — worship, on-going study, action, creative 
expression, fellowship, stewardship. Because educating a Christian is a life-long 
process of continuing growth in rootedness in Jesus Christ the churches have respon- 
sibility for the life-long education of the total membership. This process will have 
significance only to the degree to which the learner is being helped to take part 
responsibly in the dialogue between church and world. This is the point at which 
the ecumenical movement, with its leadership in the church-world dialogue, has 
responsibility to enter into the educational process of the church’s life. 

Everywhere there seems to be increasing protest about the irrelevance, even 
the deadness, of the parish church. If the principles and curriculum of Christian 
education are correctly outlined by Wyckoff, it is clear that we cannot do without 
the local Christian People in the midst of whose life we are to have our chance to 
grow in our relationships with God and man, to become something of the persons 
God means us to be. It is in the midst of this People that we also learn to live in 
the larger society as members of the Servant People sent by the Lord to serve the 
world in His Name. Therefore there is no possibility of discounting the local church. 
There is instead every reason why Christian leaders have responsibility for assisting 


in parish renewal. This renewal will need to be as radical as is necessary to achieve 
effective dialogue between Church and world. 
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A new type of anthology is offered in the collection entitled Basic Writings in 
Christian Education. Those who are interested in knowing the viewpoints on edu- 
cation which were held by some of the church’s famous men will find here a ready 
resource. Those who have doubts about the importance of the education enterprise 
will find here that men of renowned stature in theological circles paid attention to 
the need for Christian education as far back through church history as Clement of 
Alexandria (ca. 150 - ca. 215). Those who are versed in the issues with which Chris- 
tian educators grapple today will find here that at least some of their contemporary 
questions also were “‘problems of the day” in other years. It also is clear that not 
least of these problems was the imperative for the on-going education of Christian 
adults — a problem with which the church still merely toys. 

The brevity of the excerpts is frustrating, and gives the reader the impression 
that the book deals superficially with important matters. However, the anthology 
is designed not to satisfy but to whet the reader’s appetite. The author supports 
this objective with footnote references to the writers’ complete works. 


E. L. BENIGNUS 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIMES 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRISTIANITY, edited by STEPHEN NEILL, Collins, London, 
1961. 432 pp. 30s. 


The energetic Bishop Neill has brought to print yet another book, and in this 
one he has apparently managed to get others to do seventy-five percent of the writing. 


A symposium on the development of Christianity in the twentieth century, this 
volume manages to exhibit far more unity of purpose and style than most efforts 
of its kind. Whatever may have been his methods, the Bishop has shown once 
more the ideal editor : a kindly regimenter of eminent talent, a demon on consistent 
usage and style, an improviser in cases of need, a master of purposeful pruning. 

The best thing about this book, and I trust I shall be pardoned as well as under- 
stood for making such a remark, is that it is mot a piece of publicity for any ecumenical 
organization. Thus it does not give the impression that the future of Christianity 
is in the good hands of some all-knowing secretariat, in whose activities the reader 
is bidden to be interested, but whose ways, for the average man, are past finding out. 
Rather, the history of the Church in this century is revealed with all the multifarious 
trends, inconsistencies, tensions and openings for creative initiative that are really 
there. One might well hope that there would be those who would find their Christian 
vocations among the perspectives supplied by this book. At the very least, one puts 
it down with a firmer grasp on the multi-dimensional facts that make up the life of 
the contemporary Church. 

The symposium consists of eleven chapters and an introduction. A survey of the 
Christian world in 1900 by the editor opens the volume (with a Galsworthian first 
paragraph that should not be missed), followed by studies of the Church of Rome 
(Roger Aubert), the Orthodox and other Eastern Churches (Vasil Istavridis), the 
Anglican Communion (Stephen Neill), the Protestant world (Ernest Payne), the 
American scene (Robert Handy), Christian expansion since 1900 (Dewi Morgan), 
the development of theological thought (Walter Horton), opposition to Christianity 
_ (Max Warren), the movement for Christian union (Neill), the ecumenical movement 

(Hans Heinrich Wolf), the present situation and prospect (D. T. Niles). 

One may perhaps be permitted very mild protest at one point. Mild, because the 
editor has already apologised for the difficulty to some extent in his preface. There 
are a great many Anglican writers in the book. The Lutheran tradition is represented 
only by Dr. Wolf writing on the ecumenical movement. No Reformed writer at all 
appears. The difficulty is not that every confession must somehow be represented 
for the sake of appearances, but that in this case there is a certain inbalance in the 
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factual content of the symposium. We are given a detailed discussion of world 
Anglicanism by the editor, who justifies the inclusion of this chapter by remarking 
that outside the Roman Catholic Church, “the Anglican churches alone have suc- 
ceeded in producing a true universality, a genuinely international and world-wide 
fellowship of Churches.” (page 118). No other Christian body apart from Rome and 
the Orthodox is so treated. But certainly other families of churches, although inter- 
nally related in different ways, and having different concepts of the meaning of 
“universality” and “‘ccommunion”’, would claim much the same thing. Could not 
what Bishop Neill says about Anglicanism be said, in its own way, about the Pente- 
costal bodies ? In any case, having provided such a quantity of information about 
the genius of world Anglicanism, the book strangely ignores developments in other 
confessional groups which, though different, are equally important as attempts to 
give theological content to the idea of “‘universality’” and “‘communion”’. 

But this is only one item in a vast panorama, which Twentieth Century Chris- 
tianity succeeds in charting most faithfully. This book is a worthy addition to the 
growing library of ecumenics, and will, in some ways, be more directly useful to 
students of world christianity than the earlier, voluminous, History of the Ecumenical 
Movement. 


L. S. MupGe 
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